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It’s what 
many thou- 
sands have 
waited for—a 
compact, convenient sized, 
completely self-contained 
Frigidaire, at a low price. 
And it’s here! Ata price so 
low that it puts dependable 
automatic refrigeration 
within the means of every 
home that has electric 
current. 


A genuine Frigidaire for $195! 
Ample food capacity, plenty of ice 
cubes, sturdy Duco-finished metal 
cabinet, economical frost-coil cool- 
ing—all the features that have made 
Frigidaire the world’s largest selling 
electric refrigerator are found in this 
new model. The correct engineering, 
the mechanical precision and the 
long-lived construction that charac- 
terizes all products of General 
Motors are more than ever apparent 


new model 


puts FRiciDAIRE within 


the reach of every family 


in this new Frigidaire for $195, the 
lowest price in Frigidaire history. 


Only Frigidaire could offer such 
value. Only through Frigidaire’s 
enormous production of 2,000 a day, 
backed by General Motors’ almost 
unlimited financial resources and 
buying power, could such an electric 
refrigerator be offered to the Ameri- 
can public at such a price. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Plugs in any convenient electric 


outlet——EASY TO MOVE, 


Automatically maintains constant 
low temperatures—<ithout ice, 
without attention. 
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Freezes FIVE POUNDS of ice 


cubes between meals. 


F.0.8 


ae ractically FIVE CUBIC 


FEET of food storage space. 


See this new Frigidaire. 
Examine the fine work- 
manship, the beautiful finish of the 
cabinet. Note the quiet, vibration- 
less operation of its mechanism. 
When you have done this, and learn 
that you can have this model 
delivered to your home for a small 
first payment on General Motors’ 
terms, you will buy your Frigidaire 
now and end all need of outside ice 
supply, forever. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Us Big Dividends’’ 


**A DDRESSOGRAPH has been an 
asset to this bank. We have 
used it over 10 years. It has 
paid us big dividends and our 
business has increased between 
400% and 500% since we first 
installed it.” 
—Egg Harbor Commercial Bank, 
Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
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Now it’s too extravagant to 


write names and addresses by | 
hand. FREE trial of $18 (at | 
Chgo.). Portable Addressograph 


proves it. Simply check and 
mail the coupon. 


908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Canadian Main Office: 4 
60 Front St. W., 7 
Toronto, 2 


/ WITH YOUR 
Ps LETTERHEAD 
7 To Addressograph Co. 


7 908 W.Van Buren St., Chicago 
Send FREE Booklet: ‘‘Brass 
i Tack Results.” 
(PRINTS, Send Latest 3-Color Catalog and 


: Send Express Prepaid FREE trial 
tria S OnvInNcCl = 7 If we keep it you may bill us $18 f.o.b. 
7 . If we don’t buy we will return it 
Freight COLLECT. 

In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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It’s not how Widely you Travel 


but how Wisely 


THE person who owns the unlabeled luggage 
—in Europe for the first time—can practice 
the fine art of travel just as well as the owner 
of the belabeled suit-case. 

Wide travel experience is not essential. 
What is essential is that the traveler should 
be assured of experienced and reliable Per- 
sonal Service — attention and assistance— 
whenever and wherever help or advice is 
needed. 

Your Bank extends this assurance to its 
traveling depositors, before they leave home, 
when you sell them American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques; since carriers of these Cheques 
everywhere command the Helpful Hand of 
a Great Service. 

With this Service and these Cheques at 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


their disposal, your depositors will always feel 
comfortable in a foreign land. From the time 
of landing abroad until they reach home, 
Personal Service and safe and usable funds 
are at their command. 

Customs, passports, hotels, mail, cables, 
routes, tickets, reservations of all kinds, local 
information, frontier difficulties, baggage, in- 
terpreter service, etc., are only some of the 
possibilities where the most reliable assistance 
may be needed. American Express representa- 
tives and American Express offices are almost 
everywhere—and always at the service of your 
depositors—especially so when your Bank has 
shown them the way to the Fine Art of Travel, 
—the wisdom of experience— through the 
Safe and Serviceable “Sky-blue”’ — 
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BONDS TO FIT 
THE INVESTOR | 


bankers are 
buying bonds for their 
SCCONAATY 


, JELL KNOWN bonds are more widely marketable than local 
commitments, and they ordinarily yield %% to 34% more in- 


come than can be had from short-term paper. If properly selected and 
properly adjusted to the bank’s liquid needs, medium to long-term bonds 


make an entirely safe secondary reserve. 


To build such a bond reserve requires an intimate knowledge of the 
cash requirements of each bank and of the investments recommended. 
The banker himself knows his own local conditions, but when it comes 
to judging outside securities, he usually prefers to rely on an experienced 


bond house which is also familiar with banking requirements. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. supplies the bond needs of hundreds of banks. 
These banks rely upon our advice in choosing bond investments and for 
keeping the whole structure of such investments adjusted to the needs of the 


bank. This service is thorough and competent. It may be of help to you. 


May we suggest that you write us regarding your 
bond investment problems—give us an opportunity 
to discuss the subject with you from the standpoint 
of sound policy. You will be under no obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
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Changing Style Savings 


Though the Static Dollar Passes, the Value of Savings 
Accounts, as a Means to Investment, Remains Unimpaired 


N THESE modern days wealth is 
J reciuced to terms of money for pur- 

poses of comparison or exposition. 
The dollar is often referred to as a 
measuring stick, but wealth itself takes 
many forms and money is only one of 
them. When we speak of saving 
money, therefore, we do not mean the 
hoarding of actual dollars. Hoarded 
dollars are dead things in 
a creative business world. 
The dollar at work is at 
least one of the means of 
creating new wealth. It is 
the greatest achievement of 
modern business that it has 
devised a credit system 
whereby the dollar is not 
only constantly at work, 
but creates reserves upon 
which are built credits 
which work constantly 
also. Thus the effi- 
ciency of a single dollar 
is multiplied many 
times and with some- 
thing like five or six 
billions of dollars, 
whose acceptance in 
turn is made possible 
by four billions or so 
in gold, we do an annual 
business of as much as two 
hundred billions. 

Naturally in such cir- 
cumstances reports and 
estimates of vast sums of 
hoarded money, conventionally  se- 
creted in ancient stockings, bureau 
drawers or under hearthstones, be- 
come myths. Fervent estimators of 
the amount seem habitually to forget 
that, despite the very extensive use of 
checks and credit instruments, it takes 
vast sums of money for the small 
exchanges, for tills and for the pockets 
of a people of large earning and spend- 
ing power. A man is neither miser nor 
hoarder because he carries fifty or a 
hundred or a thousand dollars in his 
pocket. A million dollars in bills is 
not hoarded because a hundred thou- 
sand persons happen to have $10 each 
im cash on hand. However, it is the 
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By A. D. WELTON 


fashion of the day to place money 
where it will work. It is the fashion 
to place it where it will work to the 
profit of its owner and the owner has 
no patriotic or altruistic motives in 
doing it. He is working for his own 
advantage and if the system goes on 


THE YOUNG 
GENERATION 


and expands because there 
seems to be a high degree 
of unanimity of action, so 
much the better for the 


system. 

If that is the case, a 
term like ‘savings,’ when 
applied to the conduct of ‘SS 
the entire population, needs 
definition. 


The savings of the nation eA: “i 


for a year consist of the accumulated 
surpluses that measure the excess over 
the cost of living, the expenditures for 
operation and the payment of divi- 
dends. These surpluses take many 
forms. They may be in the form of bank 
deposits and they may be in the form 
of land and buildings, or equities in 
them, in stocks of goods and merchan- 
dise or raw materials, in machinery 
and equipment, in live stock or any 
form of merchandise or commodities. 
Of course, luxuries have a_ value. 
Furniture and furnishings, books and 
works of art, clothes and what not 
have value. They are a form of 
wealth, but measuring it in dollars is 
rather difficult. With many varia- 
tions in value they are at best slow or 
dead assets. For commercial purposes 
savings take the form of money or 
bank credits, or merchandise or securi- 
ties more or less readily convertible 
into the usable form of money or 
bank credit. 

Time was when 
the savings banks 
were the chief de- 
positories of sav- 
ings and they are 
of great present 
importance. But 
savings now take 
many forms. The life 
insurance companies, 
for instance, are great 
savings reservoirs. 
They hold title to 
much land and many 
buildings. They own 
great quantities of 
mortgages, stocks, 
bonds and debentures, 
all of which represent 
the accumulations of 
funds held for the 
ye benefit of their policy- 
‘holders. It is an 
attestation of the 
popular disposition to 
save and earn that 
life insurance last year 
grew and for several 
years has been growing 
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at a more rapid rate than ever before. 
The number of policyholders is increas- 
ing much faster than population and 
one of the companies now makes 
admission that it is the largest financial 
institution in all history. Life insur- 
ance development is a development of 
savings for a gainful end, with the 
death benefit as an incident of it. The 
life insurance companies share with 
the savings banks the distinction of 
being the great promoters of personal 
thrift and the necessity for keeping 
their funds gainfully employed makes 
them the greatest investors and 
sources of new capital. 

Corporations are institutions 
of saving. Usually their annual 
surplus accumulations will match 
the individual savings but now, 
more than ever, they are con- 
tributing to the total amount of 
accumulations. Their surpluses 
are invested in the securities of 
the government or of other cor- 
porations. They earn profits 
not only from their operations 
but from their investments. 
When one railroad owns a great 
amount of the stocks or bonds of 
another railroad, and in many 
cases they do, or when one cor- 
poration owns bonds of another 
corporation, and such invest- 
ments run into billions, they 
have an income that is un- 
related to the profits from 
their productive operations. 

In the final analysis the 
general public owns the cor- 
porations so that the amount 
of the annual savings of the 
people is to be determined by 
adding together all these assets, 
by the increment of the amount 
of deposits in savings banks, 
by the increase in the value of 
lands and buildings and by the 
amount of the reduction each year in 
public debts. Since 1919 the public 
debt of the United States has been 
reduced by five billions of dollars and 
in 1926 the reduction was $837,000,000. 
The annulment of debt by payment is 
an addition to savings. 

In the last century when the savings 
banks were the greatest depositories of 
the people’s accumulations, the fashion 
was to leave the funds on deposit to 
draw modest interest which was com- 
pounded semi-annually. The custom 
was to leave the money untouched 
except in cases of emergency. The 
savings bankers preached the merits 
of compound interest and urged people 
to save in their working years that 
they might have enough to live in com- 
fort when their working days were 
over. The savings banks, then as now, 
were large holders of mortgages and 
bonds and, then as now, their profits 
came from the difference between what 
they paid their savers and what they 


received from the invested savings. 
There has been no change in that. 

The new generation, however, does 
not subscribe to the old custom of 
accumulating and the bankers, obedi- 
ent to the decrees of fashion, now urge 
their banks as safe and convenient 
places for the accumulation of money 
which is being gathered for a definite 
purpose. “Save for any purpose you 
like,” advertises one of them, “but 
save.” They may generalize on the 
reasons for saving or the purposes, but 
they are reluctant to say what a definite 


purpose is. They Wish to be chosen as 
the depository pending the demand 
for the use of the funds under accumu- 
lation but the total amount of money 
always in process of accumulation 
greatly exceeds former deposits. 


‘THE saving public, and that is practi- 

cally the whole population, is no 
longer much interested in accumulating 
a competence through the slow process 
of saving. The young man of today — 
also the young woman-—will sniff at 
the old fetish of compound interest. 
He has an increasing desire to handle 
his own money in his own way and 
keep for himself the entire gains and 
profits. He wishes to use the banks 
and he resents the implication that the 
banks use him. As there are addi- 
tional millions in savings accounts and 
additional millions of savings depositors, 
it is a matter of indifference to the 
bankers. Some old-fashioned souls are 
piqued by this youthful independence 
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and they point with more or less 
alarm to the investment pitfalls wait- 
ing for the inexperienced and the un- 
wary but nobody pays any attention 
to their complainings. 

The money saved every year is jn- 
vested. Investing and reinvesting js 
an integral part of the great scheme to 
keep the dollar working at full ca- 
pacity. The investment of money is no 
longer a great secret or the privilege of 
the few who assume sophistication jn 
that art. There are not many persons 
engaged in gainful occupations who 

fail to have invested money at 
some time or other during their 
careers. The number of such 
capitalists is now much greater 
than ever before and it is much 
greater relatively. Ordinary wage 
earners are great investors. The 
great corporations have millions 
of employee stockholders. Plans 
by which the employees buy stock 
at an advantageous price and 
by small payments, often 
deducted from wages, have 
worked amazingly well. 
Workers have not only come 
into ownership of stocks under 
these plans but they have 
learned the method and know 
how to apply it in the purchase 
of the bonds and shares of other 
concerns. 

Customer ownership of the 
stocks of public jutility corpora- 
tions has been developed to an 
astonishing degree. Diversified 
ownership has brought _ these 
concerns into a_ position in 
startling contrast with their posi- 
tion when they were regarded as 
close corporations “preying on 
the public.”” That was good for 
the companies. It has been good 
for the customers that they can 
share in the profits which they 
help to create. 

Security salesmen have become mis- 
sionaries of thrift. Bond dealers outdo 
the savings banks in pointing the road 
to wealth. Bonds of many kinds are 
even peddled from door to door and 
maid as well as mistress has dinned 
into her ear a stirring tale of financial 
independence and how to attain it. 

Up the alley plodded a bond sales- 
man and entered the open door of a 
garage. The chauffeur looked up. 

*“You’ve got $600 in the bank,” said 
the salesman. “You are getting three 
per cent on it. I can show you how 
to get six.” 

“I know that story,” said the wary 
chauffeur. ‘‘You don’t land me.” 


“Perfectly safe,” said the undis- 
turbed salesman, and he disclosed his 
_desire to equip the chauffeur with 
perfectly good real estate mortgage 
bonds. The chauffeur knew the build- 
ing which secured the bonds. 
he would investigate. 
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employer about it. “They are good 
bonds,” he was told. 

“Probably they are,” said the chauf- 
feur, “but how did that fellow know 
that I have $600 in the bank?” 

“Have you?” asked his employer. 

“T have,” said the chauffeur, “But 
how did he know it?” 

“He didn’t,” was the reply. ‘“‘He 
guessed it.” 

Much has been said about the wide 
distribution of government bonds as 
an influence for the education of the 
public. Of course, it was an influence 
but the educational work has 
been carried on unceasingly by 
vast expenditures for advertis- 
ing, by newspaper articles and 
discussions, by publicity for and 
about issues of securities by 
foreign nations and back of all, 
of course, the persistent demand 
for capital and the necessity for 
gathering it in driblets from 
those who possess it. 

Fifteen years ago it was esti- 
mated that there were 248,000 
habitual investors in the 
country. Doubtless there were 
many more but the sellers of 
bonds considered that their 
chances of selling anything 
outside of the quarter of a 
million listed names were 
too slim to warrant an effort 
to extend the list. The popu- 
lation of the salesman’s field 
is now placed at 15,000,000 
and it is growing rapidly. 
Indirectly the number of 
investors is much larger. 
But 15,000,000 is estimated 
as the number of persons who 
own bonds and presumably do 
their own buying or do it under 
the direction of someone in 
whom they have confidence. 

But whether or not bonds are 

sold rather than bought they are 
being absorbed at an astonishing rate. 
Last January new issues had a value of 
$700,000,000. Last year the amount 
offered exceeded seven billions. It 
may be more than that this year be- 
cause there is as yet no evidence of 
relaxetion in the demand for capital or 
of diminution in the amount available. 

The savings that come in the form 
of corporate surpluses or through life 
insurance or in the ownership of homes 
are too indirect to have an influence on 
the custom or style of accumulating 
money. Only the deposit in a sav- 
ings bank or the investment in a 
security is the direct method. If 
there has been no decrease in the 
deposits of the savings banks—in 
reality they have increased—it may 
not be concluded that direct investing 
is antagonistic to savings bank progress. 
As a matter of fact it is not, but it has 
made distinct changes in the relation- 
ship between the savings bank and its 


depositors. There is a hangover of the 
old intimacy between the savings 
banker and his depositor. It is still 
strong enough to have significance but 
with the younger generation it is not 
susceptible of cultivation by any proc- 
ess that has been yet discovered. It 
is a hard-boiled generation, according 


to the verdict of men who have grown | 


gray dealing with savers. And then he 
will likely add: “But it knows what 
it wants or, at any rate, it thinks it 
does.” 

One of the things the younger 


generation does not want is' encourage- 
ment to save or paternalistic coddling. 
It is not obsequious. If it wishes 
information, it asks for it and demands 
categorical answers. If it wishes advice 
it will ask for that and listen attentively, 
if the advice is rational and factual, 
and show that it is bored if it isn’t. If 
it would express its views in composite 
form, it would be found that it 
believes that banks, including savings 
institutions, are bits of machinery set 
up by private enterprise for purposes 
of profit but offering, as a means to 
that profit, certain services to the 
public. Performing the services in a 
manner satisfactory to the _ public 
involves integrity in the management 
and security for the confidence that is 
invited. Banking, the new generation 
thinks, is charged with no superiority 
over any other business. It calls for 
quite ordinary ability and no more 
training than is necessary in any other 
business. There is conventional ad- 
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miration for success of a bank and 
conventional respect for the banker 
who has made his institution successful. 
But there is a more striking admiration 
for efficiency in operation, for direct 
methods, and there is demand that 
the service be courteously as well as 
competently rendered. And, least of 
all, is there any mystery about bank- 
ing. The mysteries of it are for the 
banker as well as for the public because 
the chances are that the banker him- 
self can’t explain them and that is to 
say that there are none. 

Selecting investments, the 
new generation opines, calls for 
the exercise of judgment and 
judgment is born of training 
and experience. If a wise use 
of the machinery for saving and 
investment is to be the road to 
accumulated wealth, the two 
may be used in effective com- 
bination: the savings bank may 
hold both positions or only one 
of them. It may afford the 
place to save and it may sell 
the securities also, but the 
chances are that the investment 
bankers will outsell them, out- 
advertise them and out-plan 
them. The latter have the 
advantage of specialization. He 
is the product of a finer opera- 
tion of the selective process. 
The studies that he makes of 
securities may be made by the 
banker, and by the savings 
banker, but they probably 
arenot. Certainly they may 
not be made by the ordinary 
purchaser of securities. 

Bonds and stocks are not to 
be bought like hats or shoes or 
furniture. A dealer, given to 
the window display of his wares, 
scattered among the orderly 
debris of his display several 
sheafs of bonds which were litho- 
graphed in blue, green and brown. A 
placard told of their virtues in conven- 
tional style but the recitals were 
apparently less impressive than the 
colors. Casual buyers drifted in and 
asked for bonds of certain color and 
blue had the preference. All of which 
the dealer swears is true, but the 
preference for blue was a mystery to 
him until he discovered that the blue 
bonds carried the highest interest. The 
inference is that the rate was the 
attraction and the color was the simple 
means of expressing the choice. 

The substance of a bond is not in the 
color or the paper; it is in what the 
paper represents and that may be 
learned only by investigation and 
study. It is learned in its complete- 
ness and complexities only by the in- 
vestment bankers and it must be 
admitted that even the casual investor 
for small amounts selects the concern 
from which he buys with care and 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A Country Bank Investment Department Successfully Meeting 
*Wildeats’’ on Their Own Ground in a Town of 2,780 People 


HY the American farmer will 
save his hard-earned money for 
years, hoarding it jealously and 
secretly, and then suddenly put it in 
the stock of a wildcat oil company 
that he has never heard of before is a 
phenomenon that has long been with us. 

Yearly there are chronicled official 
estimates and other impressive figures 
on the amount spent for beautifully 
embossed stock certificates, principally 
in the rural regions; the story about 
the city slicker and the country sucker 
has become almost as hoary as the 
one beginning, “Once there were two 
Irishmen 

Yet, generally speaking, no one has 
done much except talk about it. The 
man most directly concerned —next to 
the investor—is the country banker, 
but until recently his chief counsel has 
been merely negative, while his cus- 
tomer’s money flowed into the coffers 
of persuasive promoters. Tle sincerely 
tried to keep his customers from put- 
ting money in worthless or unproven 
enterprises, but he offered little advice 
in the way of alternatives. 

“Put your money in the bank,”’ was 
about all the positive advice he had. 

Years ago, before communication 
and transportation was so rapid, before 
the Liberty bond campaigning and 
this ensuing age of great corporations 
with widely distributed security owner- 
ship, this advice was not so inadequate. 
It was sound then, and is sound now, 
as far as it goes, but it has a practical 
limit. That limit is the point where 
steadily accumulating deposits begin 
to burn a hole through the depositor’s 
pass book. When that time comes a 
banker may as well admit the fact 
that the money is going to be spent for 
something, and be prepared for service 
accordingly. 

The city banks have long since 
recognized the fact that unless they 
have good investments to sell to their 
customers, some one else will have 
them, and most of these banks have 
bond departments. Even if they did 
not have such departments, however, 
their customers would be in a much 
better position in the making of invest- 
ments than customers of the country 
banks, because in a city everyone who 
has saved any money at all is in the 
field of prospects of high-grade bond 
houses selling sound securities. In 
the country this is true to an ex- 
tremely limited extent. These bond 
houses operate on comparatively small 


By BENJAMIN COLBY 


profit, and they cannot afford to go 
far into the country after the small 
investor. It doesn’t pay the bond 
salesman to cultivate the farmer living 
fifteen miles from town unless there 
are very definite reasons why he is a 
likely prospect, and so the salesman 
passes him up. 

But not so the “fly-by-night” stock 
man. TIlis commissions are so great 
that he can make ten trips into the 
country to sell a thousand dollars 
worth of stock. He sometimes makes 
twice that many trips and finds it 
profitable. The fly-by-night salesman 
is the only man, besides the banker, 
who can afford actively to go after the 
small rural investor. True, a farmer’s 
answer to the advertisement of a 
reputable bond house will bring a list 
of high-grade offerings, but every man 
who has dealt with farmers knows 
that they wait for things to come to 
them instead of seeking these things 
out. The fly-by-night man can afford 
to come to them, and thereby he gets 
their money. 

These things all country bankers 
know, and they are beginning to act 
on them. It is a difficult step into a 
new field, yet one that is growing more 
necessary yearly. Of course, the small 
bank cannot afford a bond department 
in the sense that the larger banks 
operate them, with a full-time man 
engaged in the sale of securities, but 
modern conditions have forced upon it 
the necessity of being able to supply 
its customers with investments, just 
as it provides a safe place to keep 
their money, and just as it lends them 
money when needed. 

The Citizens Bank, of Pulaski, 
Tennessee, a county-seat town of 
2,780, took cognizance of these condi- 
tions over two years ago. Giles 
County, of which Pulaski is the county 
seat and largest town, is entirely 
agricultural, a typical farm territory. 
Each year from $25,000 to $100,000 or 
more had been going out of the county 
into the stock of newly organized 
corporations, many of doubtful or no 
merit. Hitherto the bank had cau- 
tioned against investments in unproven 
enterprises, but now it decided to enter 
the field actively. The result was the 
opening of an investment department. 
After careful counseling, an initial pur- 
chase of municipal bonds was made, 
short maturities being preferred, with 


some of $500 denomination. The 
move being in the manner of an experi- 
ment, a careful mailing list was pre- 
pared and letters written to prospects, 
advising of the opening of the depart- 
ment, and suggesting discussion before 
making investments. No “high-power” 
pressure was ever brought to bear, and 
personal contact was deemed the best 
method. 

The outcome of this move proved the 
need, and as the business grew, it 
created the need of an additional 
class of investments. The bank then 
organized the Citizens Bond and 
Investment Company, the stock being 
offered only to the stockholders in the 
bank, and as the capitalization was 
only $25,000, the issue was soon sub- 
scribed. The bank capitalization is 
$100,000. 

The purpose of the new company 
was to make first mortgage real estate 
loans, to be sold to the investing public. 
These loans do not exceed 50 per cent 
of the appraised value of the security, 
must be supported by a perfect title, 
and the maturities never exceed five 
years. Preference is given to loans 
with yearly payments, the security 
remaining the same but debt being 
reduced; an aid to both the borrower 
and lender. 

W. L. Abernathy, president of the 
Citizens Bank, is president of the in- 
vestment corporation, and its business 
is handled by the bank’s officers and 
employees. As compensation, the 
bank receives one-third of the profits. 


HE investment company was Or- 

ganized in August, 1925, but did not 
get started well before January, 1926. 
It has been an entire success, and at the 
end of the first year’s operation, after 
the bank’s third of the profits were 
paid, $1,000 was passed to surplus, 
and an 8 per cent dividend declared. 
The making of profits, however, 1s 
secondary to the principal purpose of 
the enterprise, which is to guide the 
small investor away from financial 
shoals and to keep Giles County 
money in Giles County. In this con- 
nection, the Citizens Bond and In- 
vestment Company considers money 
still in the county if it is invested in 
any safe security, no matter where the 
borrowing corporation or individual 
is situated or doing business. 

Over $100,000 worth of bonds were 
sold the first year. Of this amount, 


approximately 60 per cent were secured 
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by first mortgages on local real eslate 
and 40 per cent were high-grade 
general securities, mostly municipals, 
with some industrial and real estate 
mortgage issues. These general se- 
curities are purchased from regular 
bond houses, less the customary dealer’s 
concession. 

One hundred thousand dollars worth 
of bonds by itself is not a large amount. 
But in a town of 2,780 people it is a 
sizable figure, especially as most of 
this was business with small investors 
and as the company operates very 
conservatively. ‘There is every pros- 
pect of steady growth in volume. The 
resources of the Citizens Bank are 
$1,100,000 and the resources of all 
banks in the county, $3,891,856. 

A large percentage of the loans made 
on local real estate are around $500 or 
$1,000, smaller than is generally attrac- 
tive to insurance companies. The 
mortgages are placed at 6 per cent in- 
terest, an annual discount of 1 per cent 
being the investment company’s gross 
profit. The entire amount of a loan 


falls due when any principal or interest 


payment is not met. The company’s 
own mortgage bonds are issued in 
denominations of $1,000, $500 and 
$100, maturing in from one to five 
years. The company is trustee on 
each loan, and, in addition, it guaran- 
tees the payment of principal and 
interest on the bonds. 

“The investment department,” says 
Mr. Abernathy, who conceived the 
plan, “was not organized to fight the 
city bond salesmen, but primarily to 
protect our investing customers, and 
secondarily for profit, neither of which 
has been disappointing. 

“Before entering the investment 
business the interest and co-operation 
of a recognized outstanding bond 
house was obtained, which method 
developed only offerings of unques- 
tionable securities, proving of large 


benefit in establishing confidence in 
our offerings. 

“The field for bond sales was pre- 
pared by the sales of Liberty Loan 
bonds during the war, and the people 
in the small towns and country 
gained much information thereby. 
As these bonds have matured and are 
maturing, the opening of this depart- 
ment is proving a real success, and to a 
degree checking the purchase of un- 
proven stocks. 


Nine 


even intimate terms with many of his 
depositors, and it is very difficult for a 
competitive bank to present effective 
arguments for winning over business. 

Any clear-cut, distinctive service 
presents indirectly such an argument. 
In the course of the Citizens Bond and 
Investment Company’s business, the 
bank’s officers come into contact with 
many persons who are not its cus- 
tomers. Both the man seeking a loan 
and the man who purchases a bond is 


\ 
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“No credit for originality 
is claimed by the Citizens 
Bank other than the initia- 
tive of qualifying for well 
rounded banking service. 

never permit profit 
to influence our decisions 
as to purchase, as our prin- 
cipal object is service to 
customers.” 

The advantages accruing 
from the company’s opera- 
tions might be summed up as follows: 

1. It offers an investment service to 
the bank’s customers that not only 
keeps their money in safe and produc- 
tive channels, but also holds the cus- 
tomers closer to the bank. 

2. It returns a_ good, legitimate 
profit on the capital stock investment. 

3. It is productive of new business 
for the bank. 


HE last-named item is an important 

one. In a long-settled small town 
which, while steadily prosperous, is 
not growing rapidly, banking con- 
nections are almost inherited, and 
changes in them in the ordinary 
course of events are as unlikely as 
earthquakes and tornadoes. Each 
bank wants the business, each bank 
gives its customers careful, courteous 
service, each banker is on friendly and 


The bank and its president, W. L. Abernathy, who says the department was organized 
“primarily to protect our investing customers, and secondarily for profit, neither of 
which has been disappointing”’ 


brought closer to the bank and its 
personnel. 

Buyers of bonds from the invest- 
ment company usually leave them with 
the Citizens Bank for safe-keeping. 
The bank clips the coupons at the 
proper time and deposits them to the 
customer’s credit, whether he had had 
an account previously or not. The 
falling due of an interest coupon on a 
bond that has been left for safe-keeping 
automatically opens an account for the 
owner of the security. 

Pulaski is seventy-five miles south of 
Nashville, the nearest city of size. All 
the principal bond houses of Nashville 
have representatives that call on 
Pulaski investors at intervals, offering 
good securities. These are able to 
reach the larger investors and some of 
the smaller ones in the town itself, but 
they cannot reach into the country. 
The only man that can sell a high- 
grade $1,000 bond to a farmer who is 
not a prospect for a larger sale later is 
the banker. This is not to say that 
salesmen of the best bond houses, 
traveling small towns, do not have the 
spare time now and then to make calls 
on isolated small prospects, but such 
salesmen could not operate if their 
aggregate production had to be de- 
rived from this source. Contrasted to 
this is the fact that the banker sees 


(Continued on page 49) 
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With the Camera 


The debating team of the Detroit Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking flew 
to Cleveland to argue the negative side of 
the question: ‘‘Resolved, that the bankers 
should exercise stringent control over 
installment buying.’ The team is shown 
in the picture with a committee of local 
bankers who welcomed them 


The ‘‘stepped-back”’ style of architecture 

adopted for the new building to be erected 

by the Industrial Trust Company in Provi- 

dence, R.I. It will be twenty-eight stories 
high, to be completed in 1928 


The new Head Office of the Royal Bank of 
Canada in Montreal, now under construction, 
will be the tallest building in the British 
Empire -—twenty-one ani one-half stories 
above the street level, and several more 
below. It will be completed within a year 
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Mme. Suzuki, Tokyo, Japan, whose finan- 
cial genius has distinguished her as one 
of the most powerful women in the East 
and one of the wealthiest women in the 
world. Her activities, it is said, have been 
a considerable influence in the political 
crisis throughout Japan, threatening the 
downfall of the Imperial Government 


A bit of atmosphere in the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the Portland 
Trust and Savings Bank of Portland, Oregon. The public contributed over two 
hundred relics of the pioneer days for exhibition in window and lobby displays 


© INTERNATIONAL 

A bank on wheels, introduced in Atlantic City by the Second National 
é Bank, makes the rounds twice daily collecting deposits of the bank’s 
customers 


© INTERNATIONAL 

Kathleen Cunningham, nine- 
teen-year-old sharpshooter of 
the Flatlands Branch of the 
Midwood Trust Company, New 
York City, scores 90 in 100 shots 
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Allow for Expansion 


Representing Five Steps in the Selection 


of a Design Satistactory for Branch Bank Construction 


HE physical problem of expan- 

sion is one that sooner or later 

confronts every bank doing a 
growing business, 


By W. J. ARING 
Building Department, Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 


in advance to get locations that at 
some future time will duplicate on a 
smaller scale the conditions, as above 


set forth, requisite 


whether it is a 
bank in a small 
town and possess- 
ing a single office, 
or a large city 
bank operating a 
constantly in- 
creasing system 
of branches. 
Inbanking, just 
as in manufac- 
turing, the item 
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of “Plant and 
Equipment” is of 
vital importance, 
in fact of far 
greater impor- 
tance than would 
ever be imagined 
by the layman 
who thinks of a 
bank as dealing 
purely in money 
and credits. The 
bank’s building, 
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for the downtown 


office. In faet, 
the far-sighted 
= bank is con- 


stantly on the 
| alert to purchase 
and hold future 
branch bank sites 
in outlying sec- 

tions years ahead 

| of the time at 
VAULT which develop- 

ment in the new 
sections will war- 
rant the estab- 
lishment of a 
branch. The rapid 
advance in value 
of- such realty 
holdings often 
pays for the build- 
ing at a later day. 

To determine 
the best corner a 


equipment and 

machinery represent a capital invest- 
ment upon which carrying charges 
must be earned, and this item is just 
as inevitable as salaries, operating 
expenses, etc., and so has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the year’s volume 
of net earnings. 

In considering the erection of a new 
building, therefore, the bank is con- 
fronted with the general problem, 
“How big an investment in land and 
building will future volume of business 
in the new location justify?” 

At first glance it would not seem so 
difficult. One would naturally expect 
that the volume of present and past 
business in a bank location could be 
considered as an accurate gauge of the 
future rate of expansion in that loca- 
tion. Similarly one might think it 
would be comparatively simple to 
gauge future volume of business in the 
case of a new location in which a bank, 
or a branch bank, is to be erected. 

As a matter of actual experience, 
however, this is not always the case. 
A bank already established and in 
operation for a considerable period of 
time may, with the opening up of new 
traffic lines, new allotments, new 
factories or the like, suddenly double 
or triple its previous rate of growth. 
On the other hand, a sudden shifting of 


Sketch A, the floor plan of the original leased building 


residential or business sections may 
leave a bank location in a side eddy, as 


it were, entirely outside of the main. 


stream of business, and without ex- 
pectation of substantial growth for 
some time to come. 

It is extremely difficult to judge by 
casual investigation whether a bank’s 
neighborhood will remain static, go 
backward, or advance faster than all 
expectations. 

In considering expansion plans, there- 
fore, the very first advisable step is to 
make a thorough general survey of 
contemplated locations for the new 
building. The ideal location for a 
bank is a corner, if possible; preferably 
an intersection of two principal busi- 
ness arteries, with cross-town street car 
service, and in the heart of an estab- 
lished trade center. Provision for 
automobile parking is essential, and if 
the corner is not too congested, it is 
desirable to secure a nearby vacant lot 
for customers’ parking, or even to 
secure an original lot large enough to 
permit both of the bank building and 
parking space behind it. 

In selecting branch bank locations, 
those considerations should be borne 
in mind as of the future rather than as 
of the present; for of course the branch 
bank must pioneer and must endeavor 


checker should be 
set out on various 
corners continuously for a considerable 
period of time to determine which 
corner enjoys the largest pedestrian 
traffic. After the location has been 
definitely established, the next step 
should be a complete survey of the 
neighborhood in order to determine as 
far as possible the volume of business 
which may be expected in the new 
location at the outset. This is es- 
sential in order to get some idea as to 
how large the new building should be. 
Bear in mind that this survey shows 
only present conditions, and cannot be 
depended upon as a gauge of what 
conditions will be ten years hence - 
but for that very reason it is extremely 
advisable to make this survey in order 
to get at least a starting point from 
which some attempt may be made to 
estimate future growth of business. 
This survey should include the follow- 
ing factors: 

Number and nationality of families; 
average size of families; number of 
school children; approximate income 
per family; vocations of wage earners, 
mode of living of average family; per- 
centage of home owners; percentage of 
tenants; percentage of transient apart- 
ment dwellers; saving and spending 
habits; past history, growth and prog- 
ress of community; whether community 
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is established or in a_ transitory 
stage; number and type of merchants; 
general credit conditions of merchants; 
general credit conditions of customers; 
number and type of manufacturing 
concerns; financial status of these 
factories; number of employees in 
factories; percentage of plant em- 
ployees living in bank’s neighbor- 
hood; daily average wage paid 
employees; seasonal or other employ- 
ment variations in factories. 
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value will produce a profit. In many 
cases this profit has proved sufficient to 
equal the cost of the bank building. 

If the bank is to fit the lot to the 
building, the first essential is to know 
how big a building it takes to handle a 
definite volume of banking business. 
The most practical acknowledged type 
of bank structure is the ““U” type bank. 
The offices flank a center entrance and 
the vault is placed to the rear of the 
cages, the doors of the vault being in 
line with the center of the lobby and 
the entrance doors. Banks anticipat- 
ing deposits from $2,000,000 and up 
within five years will find this a satis- 
factory and economical arrangement. 
With the advent of bookkeeping 
machines and savings card cabinets, 
the tendency seems to be to place this 
equipment either directly in the cages 
or directly back of the cages as that 
makes possible easy contact between 
the tellers and bookkeepers. A logical 
arrangement con- 


The progressive plans 
Sketch fe Sketch 5, 2 
the model finally 


sidered across the 
banking room 


adopted 
These and simi- 
lar questions, if 
covered by acom- 
petent survey, will 
tend to show the 


would be a 17’0” 
lobby flanked by 
commercial _ tell- 
ers’ cages 6’0” 
deep on one side 


with a 9/0” work 


approximate 
wealth of a com- 
munity, its sta- 
bility, its approxi- 


space back of 
them to the wall, 
and flanked on 


mate average 

growth, the personal characteristics 
of its depositors and their financial 
habits; and particularly it will give 
some idea of the expected ratio 
between savings and commercial cus- 
tomers, which is of great importance 
in the future set-up of both bank build- 
ing and bank organization. It is gen- 
erally understood that the working 
men and home-owners constitute the 
best and most consistent savings de- 
positors, and that it is essential in the 
average bank to keep savings deposits 
in good proportion to the commercial 
deposits. 

From such a survey it may be esti- 
mated how big a building would be 
needed to take care of the initial volume 
of business. But the question of future 
expansion cannot be so easily de- 
termined. 


How big shall the lot be? Most 

banks that have had no building 
experience will first purchase the lot 
and then arrange for the design of the 
building. This is not the acknowl- 
edged practical way. The banker 
should first visualize his bank building 
and equipment and then fit the lot to 
the building. The policy of one mid- 
western bank is to purchase a much 
larger lot than required, even allowing 
for future expansion, with the view of 
holding the land until the increased 
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and working space as above described, 
this building would measure 50/0” 
across the front by 70’0” deep. This 
size of building will accommodate de- 
posits in the amount of $3,000,000 
comfortably. 

The above gives some idea of the 
style of building, and also of the size 
that a bank building must be, in order 
to accommodate a’ certain volume of 
business. 

But how big is that volume of busi- 
ness going to be five years from now? 
Ten years from now? 


ALL over the country you will find 

banks that have misjudged the fu- 
ture rate of growth as far as the size of 
buildings is concerned. Many of them 
are already over-crowded, doing double, 
the volume of business that should be 
done in the available amount of space. 
On the other hand, there are just as 
many bank buildings in the case of 
which the rate of growth has been 
over-estimated and whose large lobbies. 
often look practically deserted. 

In planning a new building, there- 
fore, the bank faces a serious dilemma. 
Suppose that the bank decides to put 
up a big building at the outset —one 
large enough to take care of five or ten 
years of future expansion. There is a 
certain advantage in this in that the 
bank will be sure that the lobby will 
not become overcrowded for a long 
time to come; but this advantage is 
more than offset by two distinct dis- 
advantages. 

First, the cost of carrying a large 
building through the first years of 
small volume of business will be out of 
all proportion to any possible profits 
that may be earned during the first 
few years of operation. In fact, this 
cost may be so large as to be pro- 
hibitive on the face of it. To be 
specific—a bank with $3,000,000 in 
deposits, let us 


the other side 
by 10/0” savings 


say, can comfort- 
ably do business 


cages containing 
savings card cabi- 
nets, with a 4’0” 
aisle to the wall. 
This arrangement 


is based on two 


in a building 50 
x 70 ft. (3,500 sq. 
ft.), 20 ft. clear in 
height, with a 10 
ft. basement, or a 
net height of 36 


wicket cage units 
with a 9’0” front 
to each cage on a 


Pian OF. First 


ft., the cubic con- 
tents amounting 
to 126,000 cu. ft., 


the lobby line. 

With this arrangement a maximum 
of efficiency can be gained, and close 
and thorough co-operation of the work- 
ing force may be enjoyed. Further- 
more, this type of building will lend 
itself to a master treatment of archi- 
tectural refinement and expression. 
Allowing for conference rooms, quar- 
ters for senior and junior officers, eight 
windows, vault lobby and safety de- 
posit booths, vault and space at rear 
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which at 60 cts. per cu. ft. would 
cost about $75,600. Now, let us 
assume that this bank would plan 
to make its new building 30 ft. longer 
to provide for future expansion. This 
extra space would not be needed at all 
for current business; fixed charges on 
this extra space, however, would go 
right on. Interest, taxes, depreciation 
and insurance on this extra space can 


be estimated at from 8 to 10 
per cent on the investment. 
Thus, each unnecessary lineal 
foot would carry a minimum 
charge of approximately $89 
per year, or about $1.72 per 
sq. ft. of floor space based on 
a cost of $21.50 per sq. ft. 
actual bank floor space. To 
this must be added about 
$1.00 per sq. ft. to cover 
heat, light, water, janitor 
service and maintenance. 

Second, if this additional 


extremely expensive job to enlarge and 
re-arrange the building in order to fit 
in with new requirements. The chief 
difficulty, from the expense stand- 
point, is the bank vault. The usual 
vault is built of reinforced concrete. 
It cannot be moved, and it costs a 
great amount of money to tear it down 
and rebuild it completely, yet it cannot 
be expanded or moved in any other 
way. Furthermore, 
in this process the 
entire operation of 
the bank is dis- 
rupted, customers 
are dissatisfied, the 
bank interioris torn 
up over quite a 
period of time, and 
business is lost. It 
is well-nigh impos- 
sible to tear out 
and reconstruct a 
vault of this type 
in such a way as 
to make the 
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have enjoyed a particularly rapid 
growth, and the Building Department 
was squarely faced with the question 
as to whether to build buildings large 
enough for current needs, or to build 
buildings large enough for the needs of 
the future. 

A solution of the problem was finally 
arrived at by the adoption of a moy- 
able, flexible type of bank vault which 
could be expanded at will along with 
the building, without the expense, 
bother or disruption of business neces- 
sary in moving or expansion of the 
vault of the old concrete base type. 


AS our problem here is identical with 
that of many banks throughout the 
country, it may be of interest to follow 
through in detail our entire study of 
the building situation with regard to 
one particular office—namely, our 
Kinsman-East 140th St. Office— 
to note the difficulties faced, the 
mistakes made and corrected, and the 
solution finally adopted. 
The Kinsman-East 140th 


St. Office of the Union Trust 


30 ft. were put on at the 


outset, the building would 
present to the public the 
appearance of being too large for the 
volume of business of the bank, and 
would create the impression of insuffi- 
cient patronage. <A lobby altogether 
too large for the number of people who 
do business in it is almost as harmful 
from the standpoint of sales psychology 
as a lobby that is too small for its 
business. 


LF! us suppose then that the bank 

determines to follow the opposite 
policy, namely, to build a building of 
the proper size for its present volume 
of business, and expand its building 
later as its volume of business grows. 
This is excellent as far as the im- 
mediate present is concerned; but as 
the months go by, the number of 
customers grows, working space be- 
comes crowded, the lobby becomes con- 
gested, and it finally becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to take some steps for 
expansion. At this point the disad- 
vantages of starting with a small 
building become apparent. It is an 


Three views of the model branch, 
the Kinsman-East 140th St. Office 


remodeled, larger 
building satisfac- 
tory, either from 
the standpoint of 
utility or from that 
of appearance. The 
usual result is a 
compromise — the 
vault is left where 
it is and the other 
quarters of the bank 
are shoved out 
about it in a dis- 
torted and incon- 
venient manner. 
Meanwhile safe deposit facilities remain 
insufficient and the entire arrangement 
is more or less unsatisfactory. . 

At the Union Trust Company in 
Cleveland this expansion situation has 
been an ever present problem, due to 
the fact that a number of our branches 
had outgrown their leased quarters and 
it was necessary for the bank to build 
new buildings for them upon per- 
manent locations. Cleveland suburbs 


Company was originally 
opened in a leased building, 
the floor plan of which is 
shown in Sketch A (Page 
12). Four years ago, when 
this office was established, its 
neighborhood was _ sparsely 
settled, but rapidly growing. 
Three cages were installed, 
together with a light vault 
door in a thin brick-walled 
compartment which served 
as the vault. The office ex- 
panded rapidly, and by in- 


genious planning the number of cages 
was increased from three to seven. At 
the end of three years, however, due to 
the increased volume of business, it 
became evident that further expansion 
was absolutely necessary. The owner 
of the building was appealed to for 
additional space, but due to the 
arrangement of the structure expansion 
in any direction was impossible. The 
bank was serving its customers at 4 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE MARKET YOUR DOORS 


An address by Herbert Shryer, Editor of The Burroughs Clearing House, before the 
Chicago Financial Advertisers Association, May 17, 1927 


IS peculiarly fitting that I should be asked to come 
er to tell you all about your market and how to reach it, 
inasmuch as I’ve never written a line to your market. 
But I have to read thousands of the lines that you write or 
direct, and I’m sure I don’t know which is the more dis- 
couraging job of the two. 

I think I know pretty accurately how your market is 
feeling and acting. I’m one of it. Typical of it. We are 
every living soul working and earning —all the way from $20 
a week to $100,000 a year —and countless souls as yet un- 
born, for your business is not only the business of providing 
our financial welfare today, but of safeguarding our future 
generations as well. 

When I presume to suggest to you how to reach and 
hold your market, as I propose to do, I can only ask you to 
retain whatever may be sound and let my inexperience 
from your side of the fence condone the rest. 

The market at your doors today is Youth —youth of all 
ages. We are young, alert, alive for the first time in our 
lives, and enjoying it. Praise be, we’re going to stay 
young. We’re young physically —disregarding our face 
lifters and our monkey shines. We're vital, healthy, alive. 
We’re stepping lively, too. The last of the old-fashioned 
waltzers gave up the ghost to “Valencia.” We’re emanci- 
pated.. Free. Invention has aided us. So has business, 
foreseeing the trend and straining to keep up with us. We’re 
making and breaking markets overnight. Radio swept the 
country and—so Earnest Elmo Calkins tells us in the 
Atlantic Monthly —all but wrecked Victrola before they 
could develop Orthophonic to avert disaster. Television is 


‘here. The American Telephone and Telegraph Company is 


already anticipating universal home use of the wireless 
telephone. We’ve long had washing machines, electric 
sweepers, sewing machines and a host of devices bringing a 
measure of comfort and convenience into our lives. We cry 
for more. Comes Oilomatic heat and Iceless refrigeration, 
soon to send that dreary triumvirate, the coalman, iceman 
and ashman, arm in arm to the limbo of oblivion to lie 
down to pleasant dreams, let us hope, with the milkman’s 
horse. Speed the departing pests! 

And, of vastly greater importance to you, we are young 
and vital mentally. More susceptible, more receptive than 
we've ever been to new ideas. Wide open to conviction, 
inquiring, inquiring, inquiring for a sane, reasonable scheme 
of life. Drama and literature and life itself are doing their 
best to oblige — wide open that we may examine every man’s 
philosophy and choose for ourselves. Out of your own 
Chicago comes ‘Wine, Women and War.” A few more 
books like it and the play “Spread Eagle,” and it may be 
extremely difficult to raise an army for another war with a 
mere roll of the drums, a wave of the flag and a vote by 
exempt Congressman. Comes the play “Chicago,” also 
Chicago-made, a resounding slap at divorce lawyers, the 
courts of justice, and disgraceful sensationalism of the press. 
We’re voracious and at the same time tolerant —content to 
laugh even at ourselves, we Boobs and Babbitts, allowing 
American Mercury to get away with steadily rising circula- 
tion, so long as it is stimulating. Examples crowd the stage, 
the library and life itself. 

_ We are upsetting precedent, trampling conventions 
night and left, exposing fraud and hypocrisy, examining the 
hitherto unwritten records of national heroes, with a 
determination that is astounding the world. Nothing’s 
Sacred. Nothing’s infallible as once it was. In the field of 
religion and the ministry, see “Elmer Gantry.” In politics, 
there’s “‘Revelry” of Samuel Hopkins Adams. In biology, 


see Wiggam’s “Fruit of the Family Tree” and ““The Doctor 
Looks at Love and Life;’’ in philosophy, biography, travel, 
the arts —innumerable examples. 

In short we are insatiable for education, for truth, and 
we are getting it, looking it over carefully, gradually but 
surely winnowing the wheat from the chaff in every phase of 
human activity —except one. That’s the economic side — 
not world economics, but the economics that govern our 
daily lives —the baffling process of getting on, if you please, 
providing for the present and safeguarding the future of our- 
selves and our families. 

We’re the richest nation in the world. Our individual 
incomes are much higher than ever before. The best is 
none too good. Whatever will save time and labor, make 
life more cheerful, more convenient, more interesting, we’ll 
have. Business and manufacture recognize it. So must 
you. It’s good to be alive today. We’re determined to live 
and we are just as determined as’ we ever were that our 
— after us shall enjoy greater advantages than we ever 
had. 

The cost? Terrific. How to provide for all this? We 
flounder miserably. Measured by the higher scale of living, 
our larger incomes are no larger, if as large, as they were 
twenty years ago. Costs of commodities, comforts, espe- 
cially the extraordinary inventions now coming to us, in- 
variably step up with, and then beyond, the rate of increase 
in wages and salaries. It is the way of business. Profits 
must be considered first, else no business, no invention, no 
progress, no living worthy the name. 

h, yes business is keeping young with us, stepping up 
with us if not ahead of us, very much alive. But are the 
banks? I question it very seriously. You deal in the one 
great commodity, money, that is essential, the foundation 
of the lives of every one of us. So far as the great majority 
of us are concerned, you are hiding your wares of financial 
service or camouflaging it, on your shelves. The bank, to 
countless thousands of us, is merely a necessary evil, a 
depository where we are obliged to leave our tiny surpluses, 
and where the real advantages belong only to great corpora- 
tions and the immensely wealthy. ‘Here you’ve had the 
use of our average balance of at least $20 for several years 
and now you are insisting that we maintain $100 or stand a 
charge of a dollar a month.” Plenty of that sort of talk. 
Surely, there’s something wrong with your merchandising. 
I believe that I know what it is. 

There never has been a time when we’ve had greater 
need of you—to get down to earth with us, to lay out a 
reasonable plan of management for us, in tune with the new 
conditions. We are profoundly ignorant of everyday 
finance and economics. Other people, a few of them, are 
getting along splendidly —living better, enjoying all of life 
to the full, having more to show for their income and on less 
income than ours. How? They don’t tell us. You don’t 
tell us. Hence, confusion, hand to mouth existence, blind 
recklessness, the “Blue Sky’ promoter, the guidance of 
well-meaning but ill-advised friends, enormous waste of 
inheritances and insurance endowments, decline of savings, 
failure, and a vast misundertansding of the fundamental 
causes. 

And the fundamental cause of it all, I am convinced, is an 
utter misconception on the part of most of the people, of 
what the bank is all about, how to take it and use it to fit it 
into the scheme of their daily lives for their advancement. 
That’s your job, and you are too close to it, I believe, to 
realize it. 

There’s astonishing ignorance of the purpose of the 
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bank, ignorance of the simplest principles. Even those 
of us who think we know it all, don’t know the half of it. 


Me, for instance. I sold a piece of property for my mother. | 


With power of attorney for her, I assumed the simple task of 
collection, month by month, on the contract. Unfortu- 
nately the party of the second part was not all he should 
have been by considerable distance. I fumed, raged, 
threatened, by mail and personal dunning—and he was 
ten miles out in a factory district. Detroit's too big for that 
sort of thing. All I got was promises and rubber checks. | 
tried a lawyer. He did very little better than I, but didn’t 
forget to charge. I considered employing a high-powered 
collection agency, presumably more effective —with charges 
proportionate. Then a friend —a friend, remember, not the 
trust company —suggested a certain trust service that I'd 
never heard of, or, at any rate, had never considered its 
usefulness in an insignificant piece of business like mine. 
Of course, you know all about it —the land contract depart- 
ment. I sign a document and my troubles are over. The 
document is simple power to enforce the terms of a contract. 
They collect, look after insurance and taxes, foreclose if 
necessary, assume full responsibility —and charge me so 
little that I’m almost ashamed to unload the burden on 
them. : 

On the Boulevard a block apart in Detroit are two 
branches of national banks whose managers I happen to 
know very well. One of them told me about a fairly sub- 
stantial business man in the neighborhood who came in 
wanting a loan for $5,000 exceptionally well secured and 
satisfying all the requirements. Manager A looked it over 
and decided he could accommodate. 

“Where,” asked the manager, you do your banking?” 

“A block up the street here at B.” 

“Then why don’t you go over there? They'll take care 
of you.” 

“Well, you see,” replied this business man, “‘you see 
they’ve been so very good to me that I hate like sin to ask 
them to lend me money.” 

I told that one to your Mr. Anderson, of the Ohio 
National Bank in Columbus. Promptly he told me another 
almost as unbelievable and quite as laughable if it weren’t 
so terribly tragic. 


WHERE I’ve been banking for fifteen years, I give you my 

word that I have never received a single line of selling, by 
mail or personal solicitation, except an occasional “rainy 
day” blotter in my monthly statement envelope. As if the 
statement itself weren’t bad news enough! At present I’m 
using checking, two accounts in savings, safe deposit, and a 
collateral loan —a range certainly wide enough to catch me 
if any good word at all is going forward. It is a bank of 
$60,000,000, too —not so big as big banks go nowadays, but 
big enough in all conscience to know better. 

Incredible? Perhaps it is, to you whose business is 
financial advertising, but certainly not to thousands of us in 
your market on the other side of the fence. 

Here’s a very attractive mailing piece from a New York 
bank sent me for comment. Young father, as you see, has 
just made his will and is showing it to mother who is smiling 
happily as well she might—I shall not say, smiling in 
anticipation. “His Will. Have You Made Yours?” 
Inside we read “‘Action Today Means Protection Tomorrow. 
Today’s Act—Send This Card for Information on Will 
Making.” And there, conveniently attached, is the return 
postcard. This particular copy was not intended for me, I 
suspect. It’s been slightly used —mailed to a prospect. In 
his eagerness, the prospect wasted no time with the postcard 
but mailed back the whole affair intact, writing and duly 
signing on the blank inside cover as follows: 

“In view of your bad manners in requesting me: to close 
my account I gave up my safe deposit box, and I prefer that 
you take my name off your mailing list and cease to remind 
me of your ill-bred existence.” 
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I throw that in as a gentle reminder of life’s little ironies, 
and also to raise the question “What’s the matter with 
that bank’s Central File?” 

My good friend Bob Izant, sending me a picture of the 
meeting in Cleveland of the F. A. A. committee of the 
trust development division, writes: “It reminds me to 
throw upon the table this idea: that, speaking of society at 
large and the economical structural framework upon which 
it works, we are past the stage where banks pound away on 
the savings idea, and have advanced to the stage where the 
trust idea is all-absorbing for the great middle class 
and up.” 

He’s right, 1 believe, and wrong. Certainly there is an 
absorbing interest in the trust idea, a great opportunity 
waiting in the market at your doors, but you must not 
neglect ceaseless, tireless cultivation of savings. Unless 
savings advances, nothing else in the economic scheme can 
advance. Savings is where we live — banks and public alike, 

A banker friend of mine gives me an interesting view of 
the merchandising of savings and its place in the plan of 
getting on. I can only hope that it may seem to you as 
sound as it does to me. It is at least infinitely better than 
the rainy day —it ain’t going to rain no more; than old age — 
for we re-affirm, that we are growing younger day by day; 
than the poorhouse beckoning over the hill —it is fast dis- 
appearing from the well-regulated landscape. 


Why Apologize for Savings? 


We bankers, he said, have always been a little apologetic 
when talking to the customer about savings. Why should 
we? Every man should have $500 always in a savings 
account. Either it is a good investment, or it isn’t. Un- 
doubtedly it is, else savings and banking couldn’t exist. We 
pay 3 per cent, let us say, while the customer is complaining 
that Building & Loan and many safe investments pay 6 or7 
per cent. But for $500—perhaps not for $5,000 —the re- 
turn is not the important consideration. What investment 
of $500, other than savings, can be found that is always, 
instantly redeemable at par? For $500 —not, perhaps, for 
$5,000 —it is a far better investment than any security pay- 
ing 7 percent. It is cashable, saleable, in any exact amount 
you require —$44.70 or $432.63. With falling security 
markets in Wall Street, it is never in the slightest degree 
concerned. It is always liquid. Redeemable absolutely at 
par. It is the most valuable invesiment for you that you 
could possibly buy. It is an invaluable investment in 
security, for emergency, for your welfare—when a few 
dollars or a few hundred dollars on the nail, at par, may 
mean the making of your future —for a trip, for instance, toa 
distant city for the interview for that bigger position, that 
opportunity that you’ve been waiting for. It’s your anchor, 
your security, the foundation of your progress. 


On How to “Get On” 


We talked too, my banker friend arid I, about getting 
on. How is it done? How do other people do it? And he 
said: “I'll tell you one way it can be done.” Then he 
outlined this working plan. It’s only one. If you have a 
better, give it to us, plainly, in black and white, in our own 
language. I can assure you we need all you can give Us. 

First, says my banker, a budget, the simplest that can 
be devised, to apportion your main expenditures. Most 
budgets are much too complicated. Use it to determine, 
over the year, how much you can save regularly. Here’s 
one from the Cleveland Trust Company, called the Cleve- 
land Trust Fortune Founder, which Mr. Sperling tells me 
has been remarkably successful. It lists taxes on real estate, 
taxes on personal property, income tax, life insurance 
premiums, other insurance premiums, interest on mortgage 
loan, interest on other loans, payments on loans, fuel, 
repairs, vacation, total fixed obligations, amount of each 
pay that must be reserved to meet fixed obligations, amount 
to be added for permanent savings out of each pay, and the 
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total amount to be put into the savings account every pay- 
day. That’s all. 

Now, says my banker friend, having determined the 
amount you can reserve for savings, save $500 and keep it 
there. That’s your foundation. With your next $500 buy a 
Liberty bond. With your next $500 buy another Liberty 
bond. It is of no moment to you at this stage that the 
increase in the return, compared with savings interest, is 
very slight. You are building solidly. Next buy a good 
listed bond, then another —different. Never keep all your 
eggs in one basket. From there you may advance to other 
sound securities paying a little higher return—until you 
have reached your goal of $5,000. 

“Goal?” I said. ‘“‘Five-thousand? That’s all? Will 
that insure the future of self, wife and family for the rest of 
our lives? 

“Certainly not all,” said he. ‘Only the beginning. But 
follow that system of absolutely sound investment up to 
$5,000 and you will need no further advice from me or any- 
one else. You will have learned all there is to learn about 
investment and will judge for yourself quite accurately 
from there on.” 

It is estimated that there are fifteen million of us owning 
bonds. Over seven billion dollars worth of new issues were 
floated and quickly absorbed last year and seven hundred 
million dollars more last January alone. 

As industrial employees and consumers of public 
utilities, we have also absorbed millions of dollars worth of 
corporation stocks on terms so attractive that they are 
irresistible. 

Thus we are setting a new fashion in savings, and 
therein, too, lies your opportunity. You’ve only to merchan- 
dise a wise use of your machinery for both savings and 
investment, and demonstrate —as may readily be demon- 
strated —that a combination of the two is the most depend- 
able guide on the road to financial independence. 

That’s only one direction in which we are amazingly 
ignorant, as our billion dollar “Blue Sky,’’ waste of com- 
petences and dissipation of life insurance funds so elo- 
quently attest. 


The Woman’s Market 

Examinig the evidence, we’ve conveniently and 
perhaps justly attributed a great deal of this waste to 
the inexperience and gullibility of women in_ business 
matters. Miss Dorothy Nelson, very successfully selling 
trust service in Detroit, says her stumbling block is not the 
business man she is trying to sell, but his wife. Then where 
does the woman enter into this great market of yours? 
Very frequently first in line, crowding out her husband. 
Are you fully aware of it? If so, I think you are not recog- 
nizing her in your merchandising as she deserves. 

The Detroit Automobile Dealers Association tells me 
that women directly or indirectly buy 87 per cent of all the 
motor cars. Hence the refinements for beauty and con- 
venience that appeal to women. Mechanically, no man can 
go wrong on any standard car. But oh how very wrong he 
can go on color, grace, refinements. There’s where he 
perforce defers. 

A friend of mine recently graduated into the Packard 
class. He and his wife were in perfect accord on the 
Packard — pretty fair car, you know. But Bill, the boob, 
imagined that that was all the further he need go in the 
mutual agreeing. So he stepped right out on his own, 
bought the car and drove it home—a maroon color. And 
she’s a Titian blonde. And I’m telling you the war isn’t 
over yet. But I think I know who’ll win. 

If it’s 87 per cent for motor cars, what’s the percentage 
for all other commodities? Let’s say conservatively, .90 
per cent plus, including investments that come out of the 
family purse. In many, many cases, the wife is the business 
man of the family partnership, especially when she is in 
business herself, and running the household at the same 
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time. The joint account is coming to be more and more 
popular, the finances of husband and wife on a basis of 
absolute equality. My wife could clean me out tomorrow 
with a stroke of the pen—not that it would be much of a 
cleanup, but it’s an illustration of the mutual trust that we 
in your market are accepting as indispensable if the marriage 
relation is to endure. Therefore the woman in the case, the 
tremendous advance in her economic position in the past 
few years, is of incalculable importance to you, especially 
in the merchandising of the insurance trust and other trust 
agreements, determining the future of the family. She is 
purchasing agent, if not president and treasurer, of the 
family firm. 


The User-Market on the Books 


What does the family market suggest to you in rela- 
tion to your own merchandise —the current sales of which 
presumably are already carefully recorded in your Central 
File waiting only to be gathered and analyzed in the light of 
modern business methods? And always keeping in mind 
that we users have not the slightest conception of the mean- 
ing of the services you have to sell —and only slightest con- 
ception of what those services are, other than the remark- 
ably few we are now using? 

Do you know how many of your savings depositors are 
using commercial? How many commercial depositors are 
using Loan and Discount or Safe Deposit? How many 
customers in any department are customers of all the other 
departments they ought to be patronizing? Of course I 
know you have a clear picture of the business as a whole 
expressed in the totals from each department. But have 
you ever analyzed in terms of users and their needs? 

The file card of each individual ought to give you a 
fairly clear reflection of the customer’s financial status, his 
station in life and what he needs for his own welfare —and 
yours. 

I can conceive the great banks of the future dominated 
and guided by a supreme department combining research 
and merchandising as we’ve never known it, at its head a 
Director of Public Relations, capable of interpreting current 
events, business trends, the markets, inventions, inter- 
national relations, wherever they affect or may affect the 
economic lives of all the people. He will be the highest 
salaried executive that the institution can buy, beholden 
only to the Board of Directors. He will direct a staff who 
know people and the lives of people, and how, where and 
when to advance the interests of the individual. Their 
training will include as little as may be essential on the 
technical side, and on the other hand, all employees outside 
the department, all the employees in the operating depart- 
ments who come in contact with the public, will be trained 
in the rudiments of salesmanship. Each department will be 
part of the whole —not a unit —responsible to the Director 
of Public Relations whose authority will be final in dictating 
the program for each department. He will be a truly big 
man, not merely a glorified press agent. 

That’s Utopia, of course. Paradise for the Director of 
Financial Advertising that none of us of this generation 
shall know. 

What of today? 

The great majority of us, never so virile, so quickened, so 
broadly intelligent, so eager for better ways to progress, are 
manifestly illiterates on the financial and economic side — 
the blind side —of our lives. Orrin C. Lester of the Bowery 
Savings Bank says 60,000,000 of us are economic illiterates. 
We are at once your despair and your opportunity. 


For an “Outline of Banking’”’ 


The task of enlightenment by education transcends the 
capacity of any one man, of any one bank, of any 
hundred banks. Yet I sincerely believe it ought to be and 
can be done. The need of it is so obvious and its accom- 
plishment so important that it merits, in my opinion, the 
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combined attention of the best brains of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, the American Bankers Association, 
the Investment Bankers Association, yes, and the American 
Institute of Banking, for certainly it needs the youngest of 
our young men to keep it alive. 

Of course, I am aware that there are already on the 
market and in the banking and public press a great quantity 
of books, treatises, manuals and series of articles purporting 
to tell the story of banking to the people. But this book or 
set of books I am proposing, this “Outline of Banking for 
the People,” if you please, has never yet been written, and 
it must be. 

I shall set up here only the barest framework of its 
contents. Its creation—and more important still, its dis- 
tribution —I leave to you to ponder when and if, as you look 
it over, you find it good. 

The story as I conceive it will be the fascinating narra- 
tive of the ideal American family, who have begun with 
nothing, as most of us begin, and used the ideal maximum 
of bank counsel and service to attain the ideal of financial 
independence —in business partnership with an ideal bank 
supplying under one roof every financial convenience that 
the present system of banking has yet devised. 

This work shall constitute a sort of economic “Forsyth 
Saga”’ Americanized, an “Outline of Banking for All the 
People.” It shall be so complete, and at the same time so 
specific a record of family progress that any one of us, from 
$20 a week to $100,000 a year, may read in it his own 
history. In it he may identify the very page and paragraph 
that marks the stage of his own progress, where he may 
pause to say: “There. There is where I belong. From 
here I follow on.” 

It shall reduce detail of technique and the purely 
mechanical to the absolute minimum. It shall omit 
nothing of service, not the slightest detail that may be useful 
in the slightest degree in the scheme of living. 

It will start with savings, our anchor, amplified with the 
wealth of applications that you are now selling haphazard — 
your special purpose clubs, your automatic account, your 
combination accounts, your education funds and _ all 
the rest. 

It will show us the use and abuse of commercial accounts, 
including the cost of accounts—your cost —in terms that 
will inspire a ready willingness to pay the freight that good 
business expects for good service. 

It will show us investments, through the experience of 
these ideal American Simpsons, so that we will get and 
understand the truth about fraudulent and unsound pro- 
motions, the kind of truths that you are reluctant to express 
in ordinary conversation for fear of offending. 

It will introduce us to insurance trust agreements, living 
trusts, the making of wills, executorships under the wills, 
why these services are very definitely part of any financial 
plan that adequately safeguards —and at what stage in our 
careers we need them. 

The Simpsons will take us through their home, show us 
their art, their music, their books, their automatic house- 
hold devices, all the fine things in their lives, and how we 
too may acquire them with your help. While there, we 
will inquire into how they bought or built their home and 
they will tell us frankly, or their bankers will, whether we, 
in our circumstances, should or should not own our homes. 
There are valid arguments on both sides, they will tell us. 


AS WE read on through the pages with our family we will 

learn unsuspected interesting things about travel and 
foreign exchange, loans, mortgages, even international 
finance which exerts odd influences on the lives of even the 
humblest of us. 

First, last and all the time we will learn from the 
Simpsons that the bank is as necessary to us as our bread 
and butter, and that we cannot afford, in dollars and cents, 
to look outside the bank for any kind of financial or 
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economoic counsel or service affecting our own personal 
welfares. 

Is it fantastic? Impossible? 

I don’t think so. It’s what your market needs. That ] 
know. If it isn’t what you need, then I’m only wrong again, 

I grant that it would be a big undertaking, not to be 
decided hastily. The actual writing, alone, should be ep- 
trusted to no less a writer than the greatest America could 
produce —of the caliber, let us say, of an H. G. Wells, 
Before he wrote a line of plot or story, he would confer long 
days, long weeks, long months, perhaps, with your combined 
committee —accepting, rejecting, culling, editing, collabo- 
rating—in selecting his material for this outline of an 
economic lifetime, our life and yours. And its cost at a 
million dollars for preparation alone would not be too great, 
for its educational powers, its business-building possibilities, 
in my opinion, would be immeasurable —the demand for it 
universal and instantaneous. 


The Story Closer Home 


As I am looking at it, it is but a great encompassing 
enlargement of the book in miniature, waiting now to be 
written in each bank for its own particular clientele. Nota 
catalogue, not a personally conducted tour —“‘on our right 
we have the office of the president and on our left the assist- 
ant cashier who does all the work” —but a sharply outlined 
cameo, taken off your own books, in which your customers 
may see themselves. 

In miniature, for your own small radius, there’s the 
same need for it. While father is detained at the office, 
mother is at Rainbow Gardens, or vice versa, and the 
children in school are studying Benchley’s “‘Love Life of the 
Amoeba,” with “The Correct Version of History” by Big 
Bill Thompson. All cock-eyed, krazykat, topsy turvy, we 
appear on the surface. Examine beneath and you see us— 
the most of us —sane, reasonable human beings, responsible, 
but keyed up to rapid changes and exercising an insatiable 
curiosity. How to lead clean, wholesome, useful lives and 
get the most fun out of it. That’s the question. 

Says the wife, holding up the inevitable example: 
“Look at the Simpsons. How do they do it, anyway? I’m 
sure their income couldn’t be much more than half ours. Look 
at them. Buying their own home. Setting a good table. 
Have three of the best-behaved, nicest children I know. 
They all dress well. They’ve got a good car. They see 
every good play that comes along. They always have 
money in the bank. Where’s ours? They’re really enjoying 
life, I tell you. Are we? How do they doit anyway?” And 
I answer: “Oh Lord! How should I know? Come on. 
Step on it. I hear “The Captive’ is a right snappy show.” 

If there is better copy, better guidance for us than the 
Simpsons on your books, I’m sure I don’t know where you'll 
find it. We’re trying hard enough, most of us — we have to- 
and muddling it. 

The story, in the hands of a trained writer, is inside their 
home —what it looks like, what they have, what they have 
accomplished, with your help, step by step, from their 
earliest beginnings to save, by adhering steadfastly to a 
plan. It is the portrait of the real American with his bank- 
ing background. 

Your select few, your huge accounts in the hundreds of 
thousands and millions, know how to take care of them- 
selves. You’ve seen to that. But if your average ones— 
$20 a week to $100,000 a year— should take it into our 
heads to silently slip away, your larder would have not a 
thing on Mother Hubbard’s. 

As Sergeant Quirt has already said in priceless “What 
Price Glory:” “Think fast, Cap’n Flagg, think fast!” 

Thus endeth the book, both books —the masterpiece and 
the miniature and a foreword. If from the lot you may 


succeed in isolating the germ of a single idea of practical 
value, I shall be more than satisfied and gratefully leave it 
with you. 
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New York City was strictly up 

against it. In accordance with 
their policy, they invested no money 
in real estate, since all of their capital 
was needed in the operation of plants 
located in rented buildings and 
in the distribution of their prod- 
uct through a chain of retail 
stores. And the renting situation 
getting out of hand in Linden, 
N. J., where they did most of 
their manufacturing, it looked as 
if they would have to move on 
to the next town, althougho ther 
factors, such as low taxes, abun- 
dant labor, and good transpor- 
tation were most favorable where 
they were. Besides, for such good 
and sufficient reasons as the pay- 
roll, everybody in Linden wanted 
them to stay. 

As things ordinarily go in most 
towns, the Smith Clothing Com- 
pany would have gone elsewhere 
to hang their hat, since factories 
of the size they then needed 
are usually built by people who 
install their own plants in them. 
But in Linden it is different. It 
is the policy there to hold every 
factory it has and steadily add more, 
largely due to the efforts of the Linden 
National Bank, of which thirty-year- 
old Frank G. Newell is the president 
and principal owner. Rather than 
see an industry that employed 300 
people leave the town, he headed a 
group of local capitalists and they put 
up the sort of building the Smith 
Clothing Company needed. 

That incident illustrates how a bank 
may profit from helping new industries. 
I got the story first from Smith, presi- 
dent of the Smith Clothing Company. 
He told me of how the Linden National 
Bank had taken the bull by the horns 
for them and mentioned a number of 
other cases where factories had been 
brought to Linden from other cities as 
the result of similar help. I thought it 
was worth looking into a little further, so 
Iran up to Linden —two or three miles 
up the line from my town —to see for 
myself. If what Smith told me was 
true, there would be a story under.that 
banker’s hat, for according to Smith, 
Newell gave up a job at $4,500 a year 
with the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
of New York City, six years ago at the 
age of twenty-four, to become the 
cashier of the Linden National Bank 
at a salary of $2,000. 


Tre Smith Clothing Company of 


Nineteen 


and More Industries 


A New Jersey Bank Offers Financial Helpfulness to Attract 
New Plants and Hold the Old, Both Town and Bank Benefiting 


By DIRK P. De YOUNG 


Frank G. Newell 


Linden town has a population of 
about 18,000. I pass through it on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad almost daily on 
my way to New York. It is only 
eighteen miles out from the City Hall. 
It is the home of one of the largest of 
the Standard Oil Company plants, the 
Sinclair Oil Company plant, the Sim- 
mons Bed Company, the Grasselli 
Chemical Company, and the Merck 
Drug & Chemical Company, widely 
known enterprises. From the passing 
coaches one sees many lesser factories 
and homes and store buildings spring- 
ing up everywhere. Knowing that 
much about the place myself, it looked 
as if Smith were giving me a good lead. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Newell is a very 

approachable banker, I found that 
the bank’s policy of helping new indus- 
tries makes him a very busy man. To 
begin with, he is the president of the 
Linden Rotary Club, while he heads 
other enterprises as well. Unlike a 
good many bankers who spend a great 
deal of the day in their offices, Newell 


rarely takes his hat off. He’s up and 


going about all the time. So to get 


the facts for this story, I had to get in 
his roadster with him and _ cruise 
around Linden the better part of a day. 
Thus, it was out somewhere on a rail- 
road siding that leads into a factory 
district of the town before I could 
really get him to talk. Up and 
down the track, as far as I could 
see, were numerous small plants, 
while farther on along the Kill 
Von Kull the larger industries 
flourished. 

“That’s right about the Smith 
Clothing Company,” the young 
banker admitted. ‘We didn’t 
want to lose ’em. So a bunch of 
us got together and built them a 
factory. Of course, as a conserva- 
tive banking institution the Lin- 
den National Bank could not go 
into that sort of thing too heavy. 
But I helped finance the building 
of that factory, and we often loan 
money temporarily to those who 
undertake suchconstruction work, 
after which we help them find 
funds to handle it more perma- 
nently. Our bank was organized 
to fill just such a need in this growing 
community, and we have_ profited 
from it most extraordinarily. 

“But here’s a plant that we helped 
in a different way,’ Mr. Newell began 


.to warm up somewhat reluctantly. 


Although he has quite a reputation 
for public speaking in his bailiwick, it 
is not so easy to get him to talk 
about himself for publication. 

“The case of the Smith Clothing 
Company,” he said “‘was one of holding 
an industry we already had. But this 
one, and nearly all the others you see 
along this mile of factory site trackage, 
were brought here from other com- 
munities where they were having the 
same trouble the Smith concern had.” 

I began to jot down the names of 
two or three of the plants on a piece of 
paper. But I could see from the 
frown on his face that he did not want 
any names mentioned. So, the same 
as Smith is only a nom de plume for the 
clothing manufacturer mentioned in 
the beginning, I shall give this factory 
the name of the Jones Eversharp 
Razor Company. 

“These people were formerly located 
in Brooklyn,” he went on cautiously, 
still somewhat in doubt as to whether 
or not he should tell me any more. 
“They were up against it generally. 
On account of the high rents there, 
high taxes, and congested traffic 
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conditions, they could make no money 
any more. Since we have the lowest 
tax rate in the state, good transporta- 
tion facilties, and a community where 
workers can live near the factories, it 
offered the Jones people another chance. 
They saw their difficulties removed, if 
only they could get going and settled 
in Linden. But they were unable to 
finance themselves alone. Again, with 
the help of our bank, and the backing 
of our directors and others here, we got 
that factory established in our com- 
munity. It is now a prosperous enter- 
prise, employing many people, and of 
course it carries its account with our 
bank.” 


“THERE was a pause. We drove on 

past the office of the Linden Observer, 
a newspaper that the Linden National 
Bank financed in its beginnings, now a 
prosperous weekly. We spun out into 
the residential section and again the 
car came to a halt, with Newell again 
taking the floor. 

“The bank got behind the builders 
of this section. The same as we en- 
courage small factories in spite of the 
many large ones we have for the sake 
of diversifying local interests, we also 
encourage residential real estate opera- 
tions. Linden being only eighteen 
miles out from the downtown part of 
New York City, this point makes 
desirable homes for commuters. This 
is the Roselle section of Linden we are 


now in. We helped the builders of 
these large apartment dwellings with 
their initia! finances. We are out of 
them now, since we got them permanent 
funds. I also assisted in organizing 
the State Bank of Linden, located 
here, to serve the Roselle section. 

“That’s about all there is to it,” 
Newell said finally. ““The bank, and 
the officers and directors of the bank, 
have made it a policy from the 
beginning to encourage new industry 
and enterprise. Instead of looking 
only for seasoned businesses to finance, 
we have profited more by giving more 
attention to the work that builds up a 
place with a view to future returns. 
But strange to say, this plan has 
brought us present rewards far beyond 
our expectations.” 

I got the idea. Linden, like many 
other communities, has much to offer 
factory owners struggling with prob- 
lems in larger cities, as the Jones 
Eversharp Razor Company did. 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, 
and such institutions in the smaller 
places make lots of noise, but some- 
thing else is needed to attract new 
industries. Usually, those facing such 
issues as the Smith Clothing Company 
and the Jones people are the most 
susceptible to making a change. But 
it takes something more than noise to 
turn the trick. Financial help is the 
greatest inducement. And, as I shall 
show now, bankers or banks who 
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grasp this opportunity are abundantly 
rewarded. 

Going back to the bank, I was 
handed over to Forest H. Farmer, the 
present cashier, who gave me the 
figures regarding results. Mr. Newell 
was getting ready to go to Europe as 
the representative of his Rotary Club 
at the international convention of Ro- 
tarians. As the bank work is organized, 
he is free to travel a great deal, which 
he does either in his automobile 
around Linden or in other ways 
elsewhere. 

As for the figures, they speak for 
themselves. The Linden National 
Bank was organized in 1920 with a 
capital and surplus of $31,250 while 
its initial deposits were only $7,000. 
Today, its capital is $100,000, its 
surplus fund is $100,000, and its un- 
divided profits $76,240.55. The bank’s 
total resources are now approximately 
$3,000,000, of which $2,400,000 are 
deposits. 


HIS bank has 4,500 savings accounts 

on its books as well as 1,500 checking 
accounts, fully 95 per cent of the 
business houses and factories of the 
community having accounts there. 
The institution’s policy of encouraging 
new industries, I am told, has given 
them a lead that draws virtually all 
local business enterprise to them. 
Even the older, stronger, and more 
independent factories with executive 
offices outside of Linden have opened 
accounts with them and now co-oper- 
ate with Newell and other officers of 
the bank in their policy of bringing new 
factories to the town. Before this in- 
stitution opened its doors, Linden was 
pulling in every direction, growing up 
as Topsy did, without much organized 
help. Now its streets are all paved, it 
has excellent schools, it is building a 
large theater, it is better laid out, and 
it is steadily improving because of this 
bank’s influence. Mr. Farmer did not 
tell me that. Neither did Mr. Newell. 
I got that myself from other ‘people 
who live in the town. 

Frank G. Newell, the guiding spirit 
of this progressive institution, is the 
youngest president of a national bank 
in New Jersey. He came to Linden 
shortly after the bank was organized, 
without much money. Entering the 
employ of the Metropolitan ‘Trust 
Company, of New York City as a 
messenger at the age of fourteen, he 
worked his way up with them until he 
became assistant business manager 
when only twenty-three. He now 
owns more than half of the stock of the 
Linden National Bank with many 
outside interests. Thus, as an indi- 
vidual, as well as a bank, the idea of 
encouraging new industries into 4 
small suburban community has borne 
fruit many fold. And although no 
doubt bankers everywhere do more oF 

(Continued on page 52) 
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© INTERNATIONAL Mr. McKenna 


ILL the Bank of England, for 

centuries regarded as a rock of 

financial stability and of the 
strictest adherence to proved monetary 
principles, turn from the famous Bank 
Act of 1844, under which it has 
operated from that date, and adopt 
something approximating the Ameri- 
can Federal Reserve System? It will, 
if that growing group of expert 
opinion which has been studying the 
recent remarks of Reginald McKenna, 
is followed. 

Mr. McKenna, former Chanceller of 
the Exchequer and ‘now Chairman of 
the Midland Bank, Limited, Britain’s 
largest bank, recently addressed the 
shareholders of his great institution. 
In common with the chairmen of the 
other “Big Five’? banks, and notably 
the late Dr. Walter Leaf, it is Mr. 
McKenna’s custom to review not only 
his own institution but the entire field 
of British and world commerce. On 
the recent occasion he devoted himself 
to a careful study of the reasons why 
England and America, after three 
years of great post-war industrial 
activity, have since followed such 
different paths. 

After a careful consideration of 
every influence making for industrial 
activity, high employment, or the 
reverse, it was this leading banker’s 
conclusion that the answer is to be 
found in monetary policy, and that the 


plan under which the 
Bank of England now 
operates, the Act of 1844, 
has outgrown its use- 
fulness and should be 
scrapped for a plan of 
operation more adapted 
to modern 
commercial 
practice, the 
world’s en- 
larged gold 
supply, the 
development 
of credit in- 
stitutions, and 
the peculiar 
nature of the particular problems 
which confront British bankers in the 
international field. 

Mr. McKenna told his shareholders, 
but really addressed the British nation, 
that in the “wide divergence between 
English and American monetary policy, 
we have at least a partial explanation of 
this phenomenon,” and he then gave 
figures pointing out the manner in 
which the bank deposits of the two 
countries have expanded and con- 
tracted. 
since the turn of the year there has 
been another heavy drop in the 
British deposits. The figures cited by 
Mr. McKenna were: 


(Volume of Deposits in 1922 =100) 


United States Great Britain 
1923 ee 94 
1924 94 
1926 93 


After a careful discussion of what 
inflation and deflation are, as distin- 
guished from certain common mis- 
apprehensions concerning them, Mr. 
McKenna turned to the situation in 
America and said:- 

“Let me illustrate what I mean by 
turning to the United States, where, as 
I have mentioned already, the volume 
of money has expanded enormously in 
recent years. On the face of it this 


It may be added here that 
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Federal Reserve 
England? 


Reginald Melienne, of the Midland Bank, 
Suggests That the American System Might 
Be Better Than the Bank Act of 1844 


By FRANK PLACHY, Jr. 


might appear to be a case of inflation, 
but if we examine statistics of produc- 
tion over the same period we shall see 
that a very large increase has taken 
place in industrial output. As a result 
there has been no rise in prices and no 
inflation. I will not trouble you with 
details of the figures, for these are 
readily available in official publica- 
tions. Such are the facts, and Ameri- 
cans rightly claim that the additional 
money has been needed to carry ‘the 
greater volume of trade. The creation 
of additional money was indeed an 
essential condition of trade expansion, 
and if the Federal Reserve Board had 
allowed themselves to discover an 
inflationary taint in the growth of 
bank deposits, as the deflationists in 
England would certainly have done, 
the trade prosperity which has grown 
up and flourished in the United States 
would have been strangled at its birth. 

“Here we have an example of very 
considerable expansion of credit with- 
out deflation. Now let me take another 
case, drawn from our own experience, 
in which without any actual restriction 
of credit the basic circumstances are 
such as to make our condition one of 
continuous deflation. 

“For close upon seven years we have 
had an army of unemployed in this 
country, never less than a million and 
at one time over two millions. Every 
year the normal growth of population 
adds roughly 200,000 to the number of 
our people capable of productive labor 
of one kind or another. In order fully 
to occupy our people an immediate 
increase of banking credit, that is of 
money, is indispensable for carrying 
the larger volume of commodities 
which the employed and the new 
recruits to labor will produce. 

‘**To check the growth of credit when 
the population is steadily increasing 
and vast numbers of men and women | 
are out of employment is obviously to 
cut off all hope of trade expansion un- 
less prices are continuously lowered. 
But we all know what falling prices 
mean to trade in these conditions. 
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They spell stagnation, from which the 
sole means of recovery is a reduction 
in wages. It may be true that with 
falling prices the reduction would be 
in nominal more than in real wages, 
but I think our experience has taught 
us sufficiently the difficulty of effecting 
any reduction at all, and that what 
actually ensues when the volume of 
money decreases is long-continued trade 
depression. Stationary or even in- 
sufficiently expanding money supplies, 
with a growing population struggling 
to find emplayment, represent in 
truth a condition of deflation.” 

Mr. McKenna then reviewed the 
many reasons why the present Bank 
Act makes it virtually impossible for 
the Bank of England to adjust its 
policy to the needs of trade. Every- 
thing depends to such an extent on 
the inflow or outgo of gold that a con- 
dition of rigidity which is almost 
paralyzing sometimes obtains. Mr. 
McKenna then continued: 

“In the United States credit can be 
readily expanded to meet trade re- 
quirements more or less regardless of 
the movement of gold, while with us 
such movements are the guiding factor. 
The explanation of the difference is to 
be found in the far greater elasticity 
of the Federal Reserve System as com- 
pared with our own central bank. The 
American system has been framed to 
suit modern conditions, and in fixing 
reserve requirements the development 
of deposit banking has been duly 
recognized. On the other hand, the 
Bank of England continues to operate 
under the Act of 1844, and as a con- 
sequence, although it holds a total of 
£151 millions of gold, its reserve 
against deposit liabilities is only £34 
millions. This reserve, susceptible as 
it is to a drain occasioned by foreign 
demands for gold, is insufficient to 
permit open market operations with a 
view to increasing the volume of credit 
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on anything more than quite a small 
scale. Its diminutive size does not 
allow the same freedom as that enjoyed 
by the Federal Reserve banks. 

“If our central bank were to be re- 
established on the same reserve basis as 
either the Federal Reserve. banks or 
the recently reconstructed Reichsbank, 
or indeed in accordance with any 
modern system, the Bank of England 
would have a reserve standing at a far 
higher figure than it does today and 
could work with much greater freedom 
of policy and with manifest advantages 
to our trade. 

“An exhaustive inquiry into the 
principles on which a central bank 
should be founded and should conduct 
its operations would be of immense 
service to the public. The present 
system may have suited conditions 
in 1844, when deposit banking was in 
its infancy. It might conceivably suit 
conditions today, but if so, only as the 
result of accident. It has survived for 
eighty years by virtue of its own sus- 
pension in times of crisis, the phenom- 
enal supersession of the use of currency 
by that of checks, and fortuitous 
discoveries of gold. The vital need for 
the future is to ensure that the 
maintenance of prosperity, with a 
growing population and ever-improv- 
ing standard of living, both requiring 
an expansion in the volume of trade, 
shall not be hampered by false restric- 
tions on the quantity of money. 

“We need careful and expert con- 
sideration of the theoretical basis and 
practical technique of our credit and 
currency system, including the position 
of the Bank of England as the central 
institution and custodian of our mone- 
tary resources. No time is too early 


for this, but the present is peculiarly 
opportune by reason of the necessary 
revision of the Bank Charter involved 
in the projected amalgamation of the 
note issues.” 
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Soon after Mr. McKenna made 
these remarks, a member of Parliament 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Winston Churchill, whether the 
Government intended to institute such 
an inquiry as Mr. McKenna suggested, 
Mr. Churchill rather pooh-poohed the 
whole idea and made the stereotyped 
official remark that His Majesty’s 
Government are not aware of any 
necessity for an inquiry at this time. 
But it happens that Mr. McKenna 
is not the type to be deterred by pooh- 
poohing politicians, and his suggestion 
has set forces in motion that, in the 
slow but solidly moving manner char- 
acteristic of the British temperament, 
are certain to be heard from. 


"THE well-known economist John 

Maynard Keynes said concerning 
the McKenna speech: ‘“‘While I do 
not agree with Mr. McKenna in every 
detail of his argument, I am certain 
that the broad lines of his argument are 
correct. He has done a service by his 
persistent efforts to educate the public 
and his colleagues to the vital impor- 
tance of some fundamental principles 
of monetary policy of which the truth 
is as certain as the day, but to which 
the City is blind as night.” 

Recent monetary trends in Britain 
make it appear quite possible that this 
matter of closely examining the Ameri- 
can system with a view to its adoption 
by Britain, which might normally 
have remained an academic question 
for a long time, may become a matter 
of active and immediate interest. The 
March returns of the ten London 
clearing banks, which meaiis practically 
all the clearings in Britain, show that 
loans have reached an unprecedentedly 
high figure. The total was £925,- 
712,000, an increase in one month of 
£8,081,000, of £33,422,000 in a year, 
and an increase of £74,000,000 in 
eighteen months. The ratio of loans to 
(Continued on page 51) 


‘o forestall financial chaos in Japan—a conference of the highest financial authorities including Minister of Finance, Kataoka, and leading bankers 
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Searchlight 
Advertising 


Results With a “Beacon of Safety’’ 
in Spokane and Probable Costs of 
a Similar Installation Elsewhere 


By A. F. BRUNKOW 
Old National Bank & Union Trust Company 


Spokane, Wash. 


Trust company has been using a 

searchlight as an advertising 
medium for several years. The steadily 
revolving beam has become almost as 
much a part of the skyscape in the 
“Inland Empire’ as the moon and 
stars. 

About three years ago the first 
light was purchased and mounted on 
the roof of our fifteen-story office 
building. This is an eighteen-inch 
searchlight, with an 8,000,000 candle- 
power beam. The light revolves and 
makes about two revolutions per 
minute. Reports have been received 
that this light can be seen for a distance 
of fifty miles in practically every 
direction from the city. 

When the opportunity presented 
itself a year or so later in 1925 to 
purchase a larger light, a thirty-six 
inch, high intensity, Marine Type 
light, with a 300,000,000 candle-power 
beam was installed. This larger light 
is the type that has been used for 
coast defense operations by the govern- 
ment, and can be focused and spotted 
on any location. This light, when in 
operation, also revolves and makes one 
revolution each minute. Several re- 
ports have been received that this 
light has been seen at a distance of 
150 miles. 

The smaller light is run almost con- 
tinuously, while the larger one is used 
for special occasions and during the 
summer time is used on Saturday and 
Sunday nights, when the automobile 
traffic is heavy on the country roads. 

In considering the installation of 
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searchlight equipment, it is well to , 


keep in mind the type of building 
upon which the light is to be mounted. 
Owing to the intensity of the light 
beams, it is important to avoid mount- 
ing the light where the beams will strike 
other buildings, or cause people annoy- 
ance. In our case, the office building 
upon which the light is mounted is taller 
than any other building in the city. 


To obtain satisfactory 
results it would seem 
that a building should 
be at least as tall, or 
taller, than all others 
located nearby. When 
we first installed our 
light we found that it 
was revolving at an angle 
that struck residences 
located on hills adjacent 
to the down-town section. 
This difficulty was over- 
come by tilting it at an 
angle that clears all 
buildings. 

We understand that 
the two types of lights 
we are using are now 
obsolete. The manufac- 
turers of them, however, 
are making other equip- 
ment that will give the 
same, or even better, 
results. While we are 
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not in a position to 
quote prices, we would 
estimate that smaller types of search- 
light would cost from $500 to $800, 
and the larger ones in the neighborhood 
of $4,000. Our cost of operation for 
the small light has been about $20 
per month for carbon and electricity. 
The larger type of light, if it were 
run every night, would cost about 
$50 per month. 

Many reports come from people 
living in various sections of the 


Ready for action 


“Inland Empire,” favorably comment- 
ing upon the light and we have been 
well pleased with the results of this 
type of advertising. About a year ago 
inquiry cards were sent out to many 
of our out-of-town depositors, asking 
them to let us know if our searchlight 
were visible to them. Several hundred 
replies were received. One report 
came from the Okanogan Country 
where the light was seen on Mt. 
Chopaka. This peak is near the 
Canadian boundary line and is 185 
miles from Spokane. Other reports 
came from points as far west as 
Wenatchee, which is about 150 miles 
distant. Owing to the fact that there 
are no mountains for a considerable 
distance to the west, reports of greatest 
distance came from this direction. 

We believe that the public considers 
our light as a community asset, and it 
has been an excellent means of develop- 
ing good will. As an example of 
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various sentiments that have been 
expressed, the following poem, which 
was written some time ago by a local 
poetess, is submitted: 


SPOKANE’S BEACON 


We who have lived where the lighthouse rays 
Silver the ocean’s foam 

Find in this beacon of searching light 
A well loved touch of home. 

Just as the lighthouse beside the sea 
Watches and guards the deep 

So does this beacon that sweeps the skies 
Ever its vigil keep. 

Out on the highways in dark of night, 
Welcome its shining ray, 

Calling us back to the harbor of home, 
Guiding us lest we —. 

Beacon of silver against the skies, 
Ever on watch it stands, 

A sentinel guarding with sword of light, 
The homes of its treasure lands. 


—Rene Albourne Depender. 


The following interesting letter was 
received last summer, which told of 
real practical service that was rendered 
by the searchlight: 


The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, 

Spokane, Washington. 
Dear Sirs: 

No doubt there are a few people in the 
“Inland Empire” who are wondering why 
and for what good your searchlight sends 
out its powerful beams of light night 
after night. I have often wondered about 
it myself, until last Wednesday night. Had 
it not been for the Old National search- 
light I would have been hopelessly lost in 
the mountains above St. Joe, Idaho. 

I started down the trail for St. Joe, ten 
miles distant, at 6:30 in the evening. After 
I had covered about two miles, the clouds 
started to gather and in a very short time 
it was so dark that I couldn’t even see the 
trail. The wind was blowing and the rain 
was pouring down and somehow I got off 


the trail. I wandered aimlessly about with- © 


out the least sense of direction—there 
wasn’t even a guiding star. At last I sawa 

owerful shaft of light circling across the 
envuee. After a very short interval I saw 
it again and then I remembered about the 
Old National Bank searchlight. I took 
my bearings from that and tramped through 
the brush toward St. Joe, arriving there at 
midnight. 

Had it not been for the light, I would 
have spent the night in the woods. 


Cordially yours, 
H. B. M. 


Thewriter of the letter 
called at the bank some 
time later and personally 
told about an experience 
he had the same night; in 
the darkness he stumbled 
upon a bear in the brush 
—which did not add any 
to his peace of mind. 


HE searchlight idea has 

been used extensively in 
the bank’s newspaper and 
other advertising, and 
has been featured as the 
“Beacon of Safety.” 
Many of the display 
borders used in advertise- 
ments appearing in local 
daily papers use the bank 
building and searchlight as 
part of the illustrations. 
In the outdoor advertising 
the idea has been used as 
well. For the bank’s house 
organ, published monthly 
for members of the staff, 
the title ““The Beacon”’ is 


The ‘‘Beacon of Safety’ 
on the billboard — also 
extensively used in the 
border design of display 
advertising, the beam of 
light as part of the 
illustration. 

The light piove over the 
landscapefrom the topof 
the bank's fifteen-story 
building (lower picture) 


1 TH 


also used. 


Spokane is the metrop- 
olis of an “Inland Empire,” and 
there are no other lights of this 
type in use here. It has therefore 


been quite a novel acquisition for 
the city, and an effective advertising 
medum for the bank. 


Bogus But Innocent 


By THOMAS J. MALONE 


ERTAIN large department stores 
in Minneapolis operate check 
cashing services for the accommoda- 
tion of customers and the general pub- 
lic. The cashiers have to exercise the 
same alertness as bank tellers in pass- 
ing out currency in exchange for pieces 
of paper. The manager of one of these 
services, speaking of this, said: 
“Here’s the best story in my 
repertoire. A young negro came up to 
my window one morning and presented 
a check for $25 drawn on one of our 


largest banks. It was made payable 
to ‘Cash’ and signed by an individual. 
Not the check itself but something in 


. the manner of its presenter caused me 


to detain him on some inoffensive 
pretext while the bank was called up. 
It said it had no such account. 

“The police found a bunch of blank 
checks in his pocket, all for the same 
bank—the bank’s own lithographed 
forms. 

“It was so clear a case of trying to 
pass a bogus check that we decided to 


(Continued on page 53) 
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rom Back the Soil 


How a Mississippi Bank Anticipated the Passing of the 


Lumber Mills by Intelligent Development 


HE business of the First National 
T bank of Laurel, Mississippi, and 

of the town and community it 
serves is “built on sawdust,’’ and in 
the offing there stalks the specter of 
the time when the lumber mills shall 
cut out their stumpage and go out of 
business. 

Argiculture must take the place of 
lumbering, it has long been agreed, and 
it was the interest of the bank in 
building for the future that led them 
four years ago to lay the groundwork of 
their agricultural department. The 
department has grown to the point 
where it now employs the full time of 
three agricultural experts, half the 
time of a fourth and a stenographer, 
just a seventh of the bank’s personnel. 

While it was primarily the hope of 
future benefits that led the bank into 
farm promotion work, the opportuni- 
ties for creating immediate business 
among the farmers were not over- 
looked. It is doubtful, however, if 
any of the officers who advocated the 
new work realized the extent of the 
immediate benefits that would come 
in the form of increased business. 

When this work was launched, the 
bank’s depositors included only 300 
farmers. The number has grown to 
3,000 in four years, a growth out of all 
proportion to its increase in depositors 
of all classes. Another benefit lies in 
the fact that an increasing proportion 
of the farmer customers are operating 
their farms along business lines and 
can now come into the bank and 
borrow money just as a merchant can. 

The agricultural department is in 
charge of W. L. Pryor, assistant 
cashier, who gives his time chiefly to 
passing on applications for loans from 
farmers, appraising farms, and repre- 
senting the bank in its transactions 
with farmers. F. L. Amsler, with the 
title of agriculturalist, spends nearly 
all his time with the farmers, assisting 
them in every way possible. Similar 
work is done by G. E. Hailes, who 
divides his time between the bank and 
a local packing house. Miss Susie 
Nicholson is the poultry expert, and 
gives her full time to assisting poultry 
raisers in selecting breeds, caring for 
their flocks, and helping them meet the 
many problems that come up from 
time to time. 

Among the important activities of 
the agricultural department are the 
Staging of an annual fruit and vege- 
table show in the summer and a pecan 


By ARCHIE RICHARDSON 


show in the fall. Scores of cash prizes, 
ranging from $10 down to seventy-five 
cents, are offered for the best exhibits 
of fruit, produce and pecans grown 
within a radius of fifty miles of Laurel. 
The show lasts two days. No fixed 
dates are set in advance, but the time 
of each show is arranged according to 
the season so as to enable the exhibitors 
to show their produce at its best. 

In line with these shows, although 
not an activity of the agricultural 
department, are the spring and fall 
flower shows held in the bank each 
year. The plan was inaugurated four 
years ago and from a small start has 
grown to the point where there are 
eighty-five to a hundred exhibitors at 
each show. Cash prizes are offered by 
the bank for the best specimen flowers 
and collections. The flowers are 
judged within a few hours after they 
are brought in on the opening day, 
and they remain on exhibition for two 
days. 

The fruit and vegetable, pecan and 
flower shows are staged in the lobby of 
the bank, tables and platforms being 
arranged to take care of all the 
exhibits. Each show usually brings 
in several thousand people of the 
territory served by the bank, who see 


LIST OF PRIZES TOTALING $944.75 TO BE AWARDED 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LAUREL 
LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 

FOR AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN 1927 
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NO COTTON PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED IN 1927 
$174.75—Fruit and Vegetable Show and Pecan Prize in 1927. 


of Agriculture 


both the exhibits and the bank con- 
ducting its activities as usual. 

Each year the bank gives cash 
prizes totaling upward of a thousand 
dollars in addition to the prizes of the 
four shows to encourage agricultural 
activities. This year the prizes total 
$944.75, and are for the best yields of 
corn, oats and hay, best pastures, 
largest hogs, diversification, best results 
with chickens and the highest money 
returns from dairying. No cotton 
prizes are offered this year. 

The largest prizes offered this year 
are for production of corn on three- 
acre tracts. ‘““The first National Bank 
believes every farmer should grow 
first his own feed and food and 
then all the cotton possible,” said the 
announcement. Prizes for oats and hay 
production, pastures, diversification, 
hogs and dairying ran about half the 
amounts offered for corn production. 

The bank has a standing offer to 
any farm woman within a radius of 
fifty miles to lend her after March 1 
sufficient money to purchase from any 
reputable hatchery or dealer one 
hundred baby chicks of the Barred 
Rock or Rhode Island Red varieties 
on notes to be made payable October 1. 
A condition that must be met to obtain 
this loan is the planting of an acre of 
ground in suitable chicken feed. This 
acre produces practically all the feed 
required, leaving the proceeds from 
the sale of eggs and chickens nearly 
all profit. 


HUNDREDS of women take advan- 

tage of this offer, and are assisted by 
the bank’s poultry expert, who instructs 
them in planting, fertilizing, working 
and harvesting the acre of chicken 
feed, in feeding the chickens a bal- 
anced ration and otherwise aids them 
wherever possible. She spends a 
large portion of her time visiting the 
farms of the women who have gone in 
for poultry raising. 

Prizes totaling $100 are offered the 
eight women who get the best results 
with their hundred baby chicks and 
acre of chicken feed, and additional 
prizes of $20 are offered for the best 
pens exhibited at the South Mississippi 
fair. 

Particular attention is given to the 
effort to develop a dairying industry 
in this section, and to induce cotton 
farmers and others to keep at least a 
few cows. 

“Dairying has become one of our 
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soundest agricultural in- 
dustries,”” said a recent 
statement from the 
bank. “The raising of 
livestock promotes thrift, 
insures better credit 
standing at the banks, 
and greater financial re- 
serve power for the 
farmer. It is so easy 
to depend on the supply 
merchant and time prices 
when growing a ‘money’ 
crop. 

“In livestock raising 


ees 


for a permanent ex- 
hibition of farm prod- 
ucts of this section is 
being considered for the 
near future. 

On the outside of the 
building, where it can 
be seen from two streets, 
is» a big slate black- 
board on which is 
chalked from time to 
time. information that 
will be of interest to 
farmers. Recently the 


message read as follows: 


the farmer begins to 
accumulate something 
and has a perpetual incentive to save.” 

The bank’s agriculturalist lays par- 
ticular attention on the importance of 
dairying and the building up of 
permanent pastures as the only means 
of raising livestock profitably. He 
also vaccinates the farmers’ hogs 
against cholera, helps them with their 
terracing and in many ways shows 
them as well as telling them how to do 
things. 

During the next season he will put 
forth particular effort to induce the 
farmers of the Laurel territory to plant 
more cover crops, and thereby build 
up their soil. Investigation has shown 
that the leguminous crops planted 
here are all too scant, and that they 
are sorely needed as a means of build- 
ing soil fertility and thereby putting 
farming on a more profitable basis. 


HE bank recently sent Mr. Amsler 

to Albany, Georgia, center of the 
south Georgia pecan producing sec- 
tion, to study large scale methods of 
marketing pecans, that have been 
found successful there. In _ recent 
years, largely through the influence of 
this bank, there have been planted a 
great many pecan trees in and around 
Laurel and before long the production 
will be greater than can be consumed 
by the local market. Seeing the need 


Pecans, fruit, produce and flowers are exhibited in the shows in the lobby 


of better means of marketing in the 
near future, the bank has taken steps 
to aid the pecan growers and make 
their crops as profitable as possible. 

While the field agents of the bank’s 
agricultural department work as do 
the county demonstrators, with a sole 
view to helping the farmers and making 
their farms profitable, regardless of 
whether or not they are customers of 
the First National or any other bank, 
it is but natural that the contact and 
good will established should bring 
many farmers to this bank. The First 
National Bank is known far and wide 
as the bank that is interested in the 
farmers and their welfare, and the 
suspicion of banks, common among so 
many people of the rural sections, is 
almost entirely lacking in this section, 
so far as the Laurel bank is concerned, 
at least. A farmer going to a teller’s 
window or to the assistant cashier to 
negotiate a loan receives as courteous 
treatment as the bank’s best customers 
and particular pains are taken by all to 
make him feel at home. 

Farm products, brought in by one of 
the field agents or by the farmer him- 
self, are nearly always found on dis- 
play in the lobby of the bank, which is 
another thing that makes a farmer feel 
a genuine spirit of welcome when he 
comes to the bank. A display room 


‘*‘BEEHIVES—See 
the new locally manu- 
factured beehives on exhibition in 
the bank lobby. These are for sale 
at $1.75 each.” 

A service of the bank is to aid its 
customers, whether farmers, merchants 
or manufacturers, to sell their products 
wherever possible, and to this end, as 
well as to show what local industry 
can do, these beehives were displayed 
conspicuously in the bank, as are other 
home-made products from time to 
time. Pecans, fruit and produce ex- 
hibited at the shows are usually sold 
to visitors if the owner wishes to sell, 
and the bank is at any time glad to 
give assistance in marketing farm 
produce. 

Closely paralleling the work of the 
agricultural department, although on a 
much smaller scale, is the work of Miss 
Grace McChristy, in charge of the 
savings department, in the interest of 
flower growing by the people of the 
town and rural sections. The bank 
provides flower seed, and in various 
ways encourages its customers and the 
public as well to grow flowers at home. 

The flower shows are held in the 
spring and fall at the times local- 
grown flowers are at their best, and 
every amateur grower living within 
fifty miles of the bank is eligible to 
exhibit and compete for the cash 
prizes offered for the best collections 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Personal Protectograph—Protection 
for personal checks 


esti 
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OrTeEN the best way to determine the valy r|| Te 

an institution or industry is to consider :oday 

those it serves could get along without it, J) «itt 

There are over a million Protectograp\y 

use today. Their imprints protect million y}\ Th 

checks in circulation from ever-alert and 

ing check tamperers. Suppose these Protectographs were 
denly taken from business houses and banks? of ch 


Over 200,000 banks and business houses buy their checks! fo 
direct from The Todd Company. Suppose the banks were callel\) soscf 


upon at once to supply this demand? aref 
Every Todd Greenbac Check flashes countless imprints o'f} ing 
the word “VOID” the instant the forger’s acid is applie|}| and. 


stituted for Greenbac checks? 

Thousands of banks depend entirely upon the Bankers’ Supp) 
Division of The Todd Company for their bank books, checks,|) tives 
covers, fillers, slips, binders, etc. Over 3000 banks successful || exp: 
use the advertising service prepared by this Division. Suppose!) 118 
the activities.of the Bankers’ Supply Division were sre 


Suppose that ordinary unprotected checks were suddenly wil H 


Antique Moorish 
Check Books 


Depositors’ 
supplies of 
quality and 
distinction 
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rahe fens of thousands of Personal Protectographs are in use 
Ider hy | today and banks are being relieved of the hard-to-read, hand- 
it it, | ritten amount lines. Suppose tellers and clerks were forced to 
rraphs igf| take time to decipher these scrawls once more? 
illions yf} ~The Super-Speed Protectograph writes the amount line on 
id gray {| hocks as fast as 1200 an hour. Suppose the Super-Speed was 
wert swi4| jaken away from the countless industries that write thousands 
of checks weekly? 
ir checis}] For twenty-eight years Todd salesmen have carried on a suc- 
ere educational campaign that has made bank depositors more 
weful and as a result protected, simplified and speeded bank- 
prints ing routine. Suppose this campaign had never been carried on 
applic | ml bank depositors practiced their former slipshod methods? 
enly sv}, Here in brief are some of the vital services that originate in 
te great plants operated by The Todd Company and are 
s’ Supply} carried to banks and business everywhere by Todd representa- 
3, checks) tives. Constantly are these services improving. Let a Todd 
cessful || expert explain them to you. The Todd Company. (Est. 1899.) 


Suppor! 1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Pro- 
stopped teclograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 
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Super-Safety Check—A bank’s 
protective service to depositors 


New Todd Super-Speed 
casts and time in 


bonding payrolls 


Todd Standard 
Forgery Bond 


Todd users, as 

*‘preferred risks,’’ 

receive advantageous 
discounts 
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our national 
fine 

quality stationery is_ science’s 
latest contribution which aids in the 
more economical administration of the 
United States Treasury at Washington. 

*“Milady” as she answers tomorrow’s 
social letters may wrile upon paper 
made from the remnants of five, ten, 
twenty, fifty and one hundred dollar 
bills. Some 1,500 tons of wornout 
currency returned to Washington an- 
nually for federal redemption will in 
the future be made over into superior 
letter paper. The government will 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from this new and novel enterprise. 
A fine merchantable product will be 
produced from waste materials. 

Recently the Department of Com- 
merce developed an improved quality 
of paper —50 per cent better wearing 
quality —for the manufacture of paper 
currency as a result of painstaking 
research and experimentation. And 
now the government has shunted its 
scientific investigations skillfully into 
reverse gear and perfected a practical 
system of making good quality paper 
from ragged and tattered currency. 
Good paper made better money. To 
complete the cycle, the eventual debris 
of such money can now be transformed 
once again into good paper. . 

This accomplishment is but another 
upward step in the procession of 
progress at Washington —a march for- 
ward which is designed to effect maxi- 


By GEORGE H. DACY 


mum economies in governmental cur- 
rency expenditures. Leaks are being 
plugged, possible sources of loss are 
being eliminated and everything pos- 
sible is being done to standardize and 
stabilize the routine practices of the 
Treasury Department and its tribu- 
taries. 

Approximately four tons of worn- 
out paper currency are returned daily 
to the United States Treasury from 
all parts of the country for redemption. 
In addition small amounts of spoiled 
paper and trimmings from currency 
printing processes accumulate as the 
wastes of money manufacture. For 
many decades, the traditional practice 
has been to macerate all such material 
at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. After the frayed and ragged 
money is destroyed so far as future use 
as legal tender is concerned, the by- 
products are reduced to the form of 
pulp containing about seven-tenths 
water and practically all the ink. The 
pulp is then sold to commercial con- 
cerns which utilize it in the manu- 
facture of coarse paper products, 
fiberboard and shoe counters. Neces- 
sarily, on account of its large content 
of impurities and its rough uneven 
texture, it is sold at very low prices. 

The government previously has made 
no attempt to clean this pulp. The 
discarded money has merely been 
reduced to a condition where it was 
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tationery Once Dollar Bill 


How the Government Will Return to Us the Remains of Our 
Worn Out Currency in the Form of Fine Writing Paper 


ONVERTING 
“money mincemeat”’ into 


impossible to use it unlawfully or 
illegally. In all cases, it has been 
defibered completely so that no printed 
characters could be distinguished in 
the aftermath product. All the dis- 
tinctive features of the paper itself 
were removed. 

The Treasury Department has lost 
money consistently over a long term 
of years because a more efficient 
utilization was not made of the 
““mincemeat money.” The original 
paper pulp from which the money was 
made consisted of the finest grade of 
linen and cotton rag fibers. A clean 
paper pulp produced from the redemp- 
tion currency would have a _ ready 
market value at a high price for use in 
the output of fine quality writing and 
printing paper. 

As a scientific sleuth and an in- 
defatigable ferret, the efficacious 
Bureau of Efficiency plays the role of 
professional detective. It spys out 
managerial errors, executive errors and 
other official muffs and miscues which 
increase our annual cost of govern- 
ment without contributing to its 
efficiency of operation 


‘THE research problem of ascertaining 

successful methods of converting the 
macerated money into a_ high-grade 
paper pulp was assigned to the National 
Bureau of Standards which has as- 
sembled the best trained personnel of 
its kind in any country under the sun. 
The paper experts of that federal 


On the left, an electrically driven beater which removes the surface dirt from the mutilated money, and on the 


right, an experimental rag-cutting machine for the sal 
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You’ll Like This BETTER 
Method Ventilation! 


A ventilating device so light and 
compact that it is easily portable, yet 
which gives perfect air diffusion with- 
out drafts or blasts—assuring positive 
equalization of oxygen, temperature 
and humidity in every part of the 
room — floor, ceiling, walls, corners 
and center. With it you command, 
in workroom, shop, office or home, 
the energizing mildness of sparkling 
June atmosphere, regardless of 
whether the actual season is torrid 
August or bleak December. 


Clarify the Breathing Zone 


The stratum ofair at head-high level when indoors—that 
is the place from which you take the air you breathe. 
Unless broken up and drawn off by positive means, 
this air, ‘continually inhaled and exhaled, becomes 
vitiated. It lies there like an invisible fog, producing 
lassitude, drowsiness and that “3 o'clock let-down”. 
Clarify that enervating layer. Dissipate it from the 
breathing zone. Replace it by a steady diffusion of clean, 
oxygen-laden air with the simple, quiet, inexpensive 


A SAY OiIRYT R 


Ventilating engineers give this highly competent device their un- 
qualified endorsement. Yet it requires no expert knowledge to 
someon, prove AIRATOR’S wonderful performance. Set one on desk, 
~~“. table or stand in your own office, workroom or bedroom; any- 
where so long as the globe is about head height; and turn the 
switch. Instantly the peculiarly shaped blades, whirling around 
the vertical shaft, start drawing in the fresh unused air from all 
sides and corners. Within the globe they mix and blend this air, 
equalizing its temperature and humidity; then diffuse it directly into the breathing 
zone, without draft or annoyance. You may sit three feet from it and notice no air blast. 
Papers are not disturbed. Yet you do notice, almost at once, the feeling of comfort, well- 
being and energy that comes only from pure-air breathing. Stuffiness is dispelled; odors 
and tobacco clouds evaporate with that simple, draftless diffusion of priceless fresh air. 


OUFUSION 


np 
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Some live dealer in your district is prepared to demonstrate 
AIRATOR to you. Ask us for his name 
as well as for descriptive literature, 


SAVORY, Inc. 


Owned and managed by The Republic Metalware Co. 


New York BUFFALO Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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bureau, using their 
unique experimen- 
tal and miniature 
paper mill, tested 
old methods and 
newsystemsofpulp 
preparation and 
handling, checked 
and re-checked 
results and finally 
solved the secrets 
of “used” paper 
currency disposal. 

To begin with 
the salvage income 
will approximate a 
credit of about 
$70,000 annually — 
acredit which here- 
tofore hasappeared 
as a debit on the account books of the 
Treasury Department. **Money mince- 
meat” in the future will show a profit 
instead of an annual loss. 

The specialists at the Bureau of 
Standards accepted the apportioned 
amounts of macerated redeemed cur- 
rency which were allotted for ex- 
perimentation. These materials were 
subjected to the customary procedure 
of pulp salvage. They were dusted 
thoroughly, cooked with special chemi- 
cals, softened, de-inked and disinte- 
grated so that the paper was reduced to 
fiber form. The residues were then 
washed in a special beater equipped 
with a drum washer. The pulp ulti- 
mately was used in the production of 
new paper products. 

The paper made from salvage ma- 
terial was tested under the “micro- 
scopes of science.”” It was examined 
minutely for tensile strength, bursting 
strength, opacity, smoothness, ability 
to take ink and all-around commercial 


quality. Time and 
again, the process of 
pulp production was 
repeated. The 
amounts and relative 
mixtures of chemicals 
were varied, the 
mechanical processes 
were modified and the 
technical operations 
were see-sawed to suit 
the desires of the ex- 
perimentors. The goal 
of the research was 


to produce a_ high 
quality commercial 
product. This goal 


was finally reached. 
Production systems 
were standardized. 
The government 


Top: The macerated cur- 
rencyreduced topaper pulp. 
Center: A miniature paper 
mill where the ‘“‘money 
mincemeat”’ is st con- 
verted into fancy writing 
paper. Bottom: A rotary 
digester used in de-inking 
the ‘“‘money mincemeat 


specialists continued 
their investigations 
until every riddle was 
solved. Then they 
turned over the re- 
sults, methods and 
improved practices to 
the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing 
as a worthwhile job 
well done. 

The macerated 
paper currency pre- 
sented unusual resist- 
ance to the ordinary 
de-inking treatments. 
This came about be- 
cause of the hardness 


THE BURROUGHS 


and toughness of the original currency 
paper which was made to withstand 
the wear and tear of severe daily sery- 
ice. The large amount of ink used in 
printing the money and the resistant 
quality of this ink were stumbling 
blocks which added to the perplexities 
of this research enigma. 

As is to be expected, considering the 
wear to which the paper money is 
subjected and the weakening effect of 
the various de-inking and defibering 
processes, a large proportion of the 
original strength of the fibers is lost. 
The recovered fiber paper, however, is 
sufficiently strong for the purpose. In 
fact, it is somewhat stronger than that 
made from new sulphite fiber and quite 
as strong as some grades of rag fiber 
papers made from low grade rags. 
The experimental results obtained 
have been so satis- 
factory that theBu- 
reau of Engraving 
and Printing ispur- 
chasing new com- 
mercialequipment, 
In the future, the 
government will 
produce a clean, 
high-grade pulp 
from the remains of 
our greenbacks and 
yellowbacks. Fur- 
thermore, this pulp 
will be de-watered 
thoroughly at 
Washingtonsothat 
the transportation 
cost of shipping it 
to the commercial 
mills will be low- 
ered appreciably. 
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You invest large sums 
in the safest “‘safes,” 
why not use “the safest 
safety paper?” 


| 


GILBERT SAFETY has in the white sheet non- 
volatile chemicals which produce a stain upon 
CWrite the application of ink eradicator; in colors--- 
“Belay for an even surface color plus the chemical treat- 
sample book show. = ment which shows up mechanical erasure 


ing various-types of 


ithographed and = More clearly than a pattern surface color and 


printed checks on 


this new safety | also shows chemical erasure. 


paper. 


This double bar makes it the “safest of the 
safety papers. 


Look forthe following 11 Installments 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha - Wisconsin 


ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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said that age did not seem to stale 

nor custom change the infinite 
variety of Cleopatra’s charms. And 
so it is with foreign obligations offered 
in the American market. 

First we had the not-so-much-de- 
sired European government war bor- 
rowings wished on us, following which 
we absorbed a mixed assortment of 
rehabilitation paper—large govern- 
ment, state, municipal, and industrial 
corporation loans—while now we are 
offered something new under the sun 
in the form of foreign mortgage bank- 
bonds, largely secured by numerous 
liens on foreign farms. 

Out of approximately $25,000,000,- 
000 of American money invested so 
far under foreign flags, very little of it 
is in the form of the latter named paper 
—perhaps not more than a hundredth 
part of the whole. But since it is now 
being put forward as the last and best 
of the game, with much more of that 
kind of obligations to be offered in the 
future, what such investments are like 
is of growing interest. 

As I see it, there are two angles of 
interest to bankers in connection with 
the sale of these foreign agricultural 
mortgage-bank bonds in the United 
States. First, they want to know more 
about their background of merit, thus 
enabling them to pass intelligently 
thereon. The second is the popular 
unfavorable attitude of the farmer 
here at home toward such foreign 
‘oans, on the grounds that funds so 

*t abroad are needed by agricultural 
sts here while the financial aid so 
‘d to foreign farmers unduly 


Mid that I think it was Anthony, 


Irrigation on the Great Plain of Hungary with a windlass and two buckets 


Mortgage-Bank Bonds 


The History of This Form of Investment Abroad and Why 
Capital Is Attracted More Readily to It Than to Our Own 


By E. S. MACKAY 
Photographs Copyright, by Ewing Galloway 


helps them in competition with our 
own. 

While most bankers no doubt, 
especially those located in farm sec- 
tions of the United States, would like 
to have the latter point cleared up 
first, that phase of the subject is better 
understood when more is known of the 
first. One of the chief reasons for the 
scarcity of funds to supply long-term 
credits to American farmers being the 
inadequate machinery for tapping the 
reservoirs of our investment capital, 
how it is done abroad in a long- 
established custom of agricultural mort- 
gage finance is in itself an answer to 
our farmers’ complaints. 


Europe and Latin-America 

have long provided better farm credit 
facilities to their people than we have. 
In fact, such a system as we now have 
—the Federal Farm Loan Banks — 
came only recently and is pretty much 
of an adaptation of what Europe and 
South America were doing on a large 
scale three-quarters of a century ago. 
As I shall explain in more detail later, 
the real reason for the paucity of funds 
for the farmers of the United States is 
that farm paper has never been popu- 
larized or widely distributed as yet to 
our investing public. Farm mortgages, 
like pork and beans, should be done up 
in neat packages, stocked in all the 
money marts, and advertised to create 
a popular demand for the product. 

In other mortgage matters too, we 


have lagged far behind the practices 
of other countries, although our com- 
mercial banking system is way ahead 
of such institutions anywhere else in 
the world. Even in such relatively 
small finance as personal loans, Europe 
centuries ago established municipal 
pawn-shops where one might hock his 
shirt for a night’s lodging and pay only 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum for 
the accommodation. At the municipal 
pawn-shop in Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, a very large proportion of the 
pledges there consist of workingmen’s 
Sunday clothes which are hocked on 
Monday morning and redeemed again 
Saturday evening, with only nominal 
charges and no more red tape than a 
trip to the corner grocer. 

As regards the distribution of farm 
mortgages abroad, it started back in 
1769 in the reign of Frederick the Great 
in Germany, when he organized the 
Silesian Landschaft in Prussia, a co-op- 
erative mortgage bank in which the 
members comprised the then landed 
gentry of that Kingdom. Proceeding 
on the theory that it was easier to 
obtain long-term credit for Prussian 
farmers by selling the debentures of 
that association, secured by hundreds 
of individual farm mortgages which it 
would be difficult to distribute sepa- 
rately, that scheme succeeded in getting 
abundant credit for German agricul- 
ture. Developing and spreading Fred- 
erick the Great’s idea, such agricul- 
tural mortgage-banking was_inten- 
sively applied everywhere except in 
the United States. From about 1850 
up to the world war farm mortgages 
were almost as easily obtained as beer 


(Continued on page 37) 
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‘The American Multigraph Sales (6. 


E.4018 ST. AND KELLEY AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Orrice or Vice-Presmext 
In or SALes 


July Issue 
Burroughs Clearing House 


Little One and Two Per Cents 
Are Not to be Despised 


Certainly not at present -- when money is easy 
and economical operation not so easy. 


A little per cent added to bond sales; a little 
faster handling of mortgage loans; a little higher aver- 
age balance per depositors a little increase in savings 
accounts. 


Banks with Multigraph Departments are getting 
these things -- and they are also getting very sizeable 
per cents, when it comes to increasing number of deposi- 
tors and decreasing their bills for printing. 


Put it altogether and it is not merely impres- 
sive -- it is startling -- as compared with the cost of 
a Multigraph. 


We have a real story to tell your department 
ads -- at your convenience. 


a easp set the date. 


The American Multigraph Sales Company 


4 Vice President. 


PRINTED ON THE MULTIGRAPIE IN U.S.A. 


MULTIGRAPH 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House . 
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Your Symbol—Just Where You Want It 
In a Check of Maximum Safety 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND You recognize in your check your one best 
sets up more barriers for the advertising medium. So you blazon forth—on its surface— 
master crook than do most other the symbol that has come to stand for your business integrity. 
safety papers. It’s not obviously 

wr hs the totes But the hue and cry for safety features arose. The tremen- 
alteration, he wrecks the job. dous advertising value of the check was forgotten. Then came 


See illustration below. 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


“The Safety Paper You Have Been Looking For” 


You choose from six solid surface tints, each of which makes 
a beautiful background for your pantagraphed or “‘personal- 
ized”’ design. 


And in the center—or wherever you elect—you spot that 
symbol of service which stands for your institution. 


And that symbol will stand out—and project the personality 
of your bank to every man who sees your check. Whether 


If you are interested in seeing it depicts your building or your entrance—whether it’s a 


samples, and getting more in- 


on the of monogram—a keystone— a “Rock of Gibraltar”—a boll of 
Wroe Nonalterable Bond over cotton—something that indicates your basic industry—that 
other safety papers—please fill illustration will get a “‘run for its money’—if Wroe Non- 
out the coupon below. alterable Bond is your check paper. 

SEND THIS COUPON TODAY | ie us give you the name of a lithographer in rae 
W. E. WROE & COMPANY. community who can furnish you checks of this character 


The name of our lithographer is.__. 


W. E. WROE COMPANY 


Send of Wroe Nonalterable Bond. 
(Producers of Construction Bond) 


22 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


OM STAT BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS FOR EVERY BANKING USE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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(Continued from page 34) 


in Germany, while Denmark, Holland, 
France, Italy, and the numerous 
republics of South America were also 
floating their farm paper in the leading 
money marts of the world. Here we 
just started to do that sort of thing 
about ten years ago. 


IN the Argentine Republic, for in- 
stance, a very small country compared 
to the United States, the National 
Mortgage Bank there, a semi-govern- 
ment institution, has over $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of its bonds, secured by 
individual mortgages on city or coun- 
try property, outstanding at the pres- 
ent time, actively traded in on the 
Buenos Aires Bourse —almost as ac- 
tively as U. S. Steel Common on the 
New York Stock Exchange. In 1925 
that bank increased its outstanding 
bonds by $200,000,000. The Caja de 
Credito Hipotecaro of Chile, about the 
same kind of an institution, founded in 
1855, functions in much the same way, 
and has a membership of over 10,000 
in 250 of the rural communities of that 
small republic, all of whom have 
deposited individual farm mortgages 
with it against which this semi- 
government co-operative agricultural 
mortgage bank has issued and floated 
its bonds. 

In Germany, Holland, Denmark, 
Belgium, and South America these 
agricultural mortgage-banks run largely 
to the co-operative type, not neces- 
sarily government operated but closely 
supervised by officials, though that is 
not the case in France where the main 
national mortgage bank —Credit Fon- 
cier de France —is a joint-stock com- 
pany operated for private profit. 
However, even the French institution 
is so closely affiliated with the govern- 
ment that its classification as a private 
institution is difficult to conceive. In 
general, these two types, private or 


co-operative, are a sort of modified 
form of Frederick the Great’s Silesian 
Landschaft or the French mortgage- 
bank just named, while in principle — 
that of issuing bonds or debentures of 
their own against a like amount of 
individual mortgages deposited with 
them and selling the bonds to the invest- 
ing public —they work much the same. 

Without going too deep into the 
routine, this in brief and in general is 
the procedure of the foreign farm mort- 
gage bank. With many legal reserva- 
tions and limiting to a percentage of its 
paid-up capital the proportion of bonds 
such an institution can float —from 
six to eight times its capital and 
reserves —it issues its bonds or deben- 
tures to bearer as fast as it accumu- 
lates individual first mortgages to 
cover. In some instances, these bonds 
are given to the mortgagor who 
deposits the mortgage on his farm with 
the bank and finds his own market 
therefor. That is the practice largely 
with the South American banks and 
it was also done that way in Frederick 
the Great’s time. In others, these 
mortgage-banks support the market 
for their bonds, placing them them- 
selves, in small quantities or in huge 
blocks, such as was done here recently 
in two of these large mortgage bank 
dollar loans sold for foreign account 
in the United States —the $20,000,000, 
614% per cent loan of the Caja de 
Credito Hipotecario of Chile and the 
$25,000,000, 7 per cent gold dollar 
loan of the German Central Bank of 
Agriculture —a_ super-mortgage bank 
recently founded in Germany under 
the Dawes plan to set to rights the 
agricultural credits there. 

But always back of such outstanding 
bonds, closely supervised by govern- 
ment officials and regulated by specific 
laws, a like amount of individual 
mortgages on income-bearing farms, 
carefully appraised and on which the 
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advances rarely exceed from 30 to 40 
per cent of the valuation, are held in 
trust by the issuing bank —mortgages 
bearing a rate of interest at least equal 
to the rate specified in the bond and 
maturing on or before the due date 
thereof. 

Take the recent issue of the $25,000,- 
000, Gold Dollar, 7 per cent sinking 
fund bonds of the German Central 
Bank for Agriculture, sold here during 
the latter part of 1925 through a New 
York banking syndicate, as an illus- 
tration. To begin with that super- 
farm-mortgage bank has a _ paid-up 
capital of $40,000,000 which may be 
increased up to $120,000,000. Of its 
twenty-seven directors eleven are ap- 
pointed by the Uper House in Germany 
while two others are appointed by the 
central government. security 
behind these bonds are either the 
bonds of other smaller farm mortgage 
banks in the Republic, with individual 
farm mortgages back of them, or such 
individual mortgages themselves, of 
like amount, like or greater interest 
rates, and of maturities within the life 
of the master-mortgage bank’s own 
issued bonds, the collateral being 
deposited with the Reichsbank in 
Berlin, as the co-trustee of the Ameri- 
can bank that heads the syndicate 
that placed these securities in the 
United States. 


HESE are First Lien Seven Per 

Cent Gold Farm Loan Sinking Fund 
bonds, as officially described, the 
principal and interest being secured by 
equivalent principal and interest in 
first mortgages in thousands of income- 
producing farms —on which less than 1 
per cent, for years and years back, have 
had to be foreclosed. Even during the 
world war, the bonds of these land 
mortgage banks of Germany, quoted 
on all the exchanges of the country, and 
elsewhere in Europe, stood up as well 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The use of Rivet-Grip 
Bank Vault Rein- 
forcement in nine Federal 
Reserve Bank vaults and in 
hundreds of National and 
State banks is due to defi- 
nite qualities established by 
authentic test records. 


The special Rivet-Grip channel sections 
are hard to burn as concrete adheres 
firmly to the steel within the channel. 


Tool Resisting 


Rivet-Grip Reinforcement is not only 
torch resisting but tool resisting. Its 
multiplicity of heavy members cannot 

pierced with cold cutting tools and 
drills as is possible with lighter mem- 
bers and fabrics. 


Resists Explosives 


The large proportion of heavy steel 
members and the rigid attachment of 
ties or stirrups to the main bars at close 
intervals, keeps Rivet-Grip units intact 
even after severe detonations. 


a 


Structurally Strong 
ee Bank Vault Reinforcement 


is not only impregnable to burglarious 
or riotous attack but is strong enough 
structurally to resist breaking or crush- 
ing due to a collapse of the building 
from fire or other causes. 


Write for brochure giving interesti ts about 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN Principat CITIES 


2400 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Rivet Grip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 
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On the New Business Contest 


By P. W, BADDELEY 
Sheridan Trust Company, Chicago 


UNDREDS of bankers all over 

the country periodically discuss 
the advisability of conducting a new 
business campaign in which the em- 
ployees take an active part. 

Our bank has just ended its fourth 
successful campaign and it is our 
opinion that these campaigns are not 
alone beneficial from the standpoint 
of “‘dollars and cents” in new business, 
but also in the spirit of co-operation 
and alertness which has been revived, 
in some cases newly aroused, through- 
out our own organization and also in 
the customers and friends of the bank. 
Just as preparation is the key to 
success, so in a large measure, will be 
the success of a new business campaign 
that has been well planned. It is 
therefore well to cansider the several 
angles involved in a campaign of this 
nature and to plan accordingly. The 
results of our recent campaign are as 
follows: 

Total new business 
$1,641,508.70. 

324 commercial accounts, with ag- 
gregate initial deposits of $209,979.60. 

1,072 savings accounts with aggre- 
gate initial deposits of $2,872.21. 

321 New investments customers- 
total sales $585,637.74. 

30 trust accounts totaling $2,393,- 
000.00. 

11 real estate loan mortgages total- 
ing $115,500.00. 

271 safe deposit boxes rented. 

7 new customers for the Insurance 
Department. 

In a brief way let me tell you how 
we planned this campaign: 

First, Objective —To extend the serv- 
ices of our institution to our present 
customers, neighbors and friends and 
to secure new business for all depart- 
ments of the bank. 

Second, Duration of Campaign—In our 
case we decided on ten weeks, this is 
none too long to work on the list of 
obvious prospects and to secure busi- 
ness that requires cultivation. Certain 
periods during the campaign should be 
devoted to individual departments 
such as; Savings Week, Safe Deposit 
Vault Week, Investment Week, etc. 

Third, Participants —The bank’s per- 
sonnel which includes the directors, 
officers and employees should take an 
active part, forming the background 
or skeleton new business organization, 
preferably by assigning members to 
teams. Stockholders should also be 
assigned to teams and customers and 
friends of the bank should be invited 
and urged to support their favorite 
individuals and teams. 

Fourth, Organization — Practically all 


amounted to 
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banks have some officer in charge of new 
business and if this man is adaptable 
to this kind of work he should be 
assigned the duties of campaign man- 
ager. This will eliminate the expense 
of hiring the services of a company or 
individual who specializes in promoting 
new business campaigns for banks. 

In our case the writer was assigned 
the duties of campaign manager. A 
football league was formed composed 
of ten teams each representing a 
prominent college football squad. Each 
team had eleven members one of whom 
was an officer of the bank and acted 
as manager of the team. Each team 
also elected a captain to assist the 
manager. 

Fifth, Campaign Quota —We set our 
quota at one million dollars. The team 
quotas were set at one _ hundred 
thousand each and the manager of 
each team assigned individual quotas 
to the members of his team. The quota 
creates an incentive—a goal for each 
member and each team to reach. 

Sixth, Compensation — Directors and 
officers should not share in any prize 
money or bonus. However teams 
should be credited with the new busi- 
ness they secure. The bank’s em- 
ployees participated in team prizes, 
individual prizes and bonuses. 


GPACE will not permit us to outline 

our schedule of bonuses. However 
let me relate an unusual experiment in 
the solicitation of savings accounts. 
Our regulation called for bonuses to be 
paid according to the balance of the 
savings account sixty days after ma- 
turity of campaign. No bonus will be 
paid for accounts with a balance of less 
than fifty dollars. Small initial de- 
posits should be accepted and it should 
be suggested to the customers that 
they transfer accounts which they 
might have at other banks, and that 
they add to their initial deposits. All 
initial deposits regardless of size help 


‘the individual and team score. 


This experiment resulted in 1,072 
new savings accounts with an average 
initial deposit of $195.88 and practically 
eliminated all of the usual campaign 
dollar accounts. 

Seventh, Plan of Operation —Our 
campaign was started off with a dinner 
dance to which were invited the 
directors, officers and employees. At 
this time each employee was given a 
booklet outlining the campaign, sched- 
ule of bonuses, general information 
and rules governing the campaign. 
There was “something doing” every 
minute of the evening with the result 
that every one left in high spirits full 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FOR MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


“Y and E” steel trays hold both 
ledgers and statements—and effect 
a real saving in space—time—labor. 


When your operators are posting 
both ledger and statement, they will 
appreciate having both in one tray. 
It eliminates lifting binders back and 
forth and puts all accounts at their 
finger tips. 

This new line of “Y and E” steel 
trays with positive locking com- 


In the circle is a photograph 
of the new “Y and E” Com- 
mercial Bookkeeper’s Desk, 
designed especially for use 
with mechanical accounting 
systems in banks. 


4 “Y and E” Trays and 
Ledger Cards meet every requirement 


b 
\9 


pressors, non-skid cork bottom and 
low “visibility” sides fills a long-felt 
need. They neither get out of order, 


nor do they wear out. Several styles 


and sizes with or without bases ad- 
justable to sitting or standing height, 
mounted on easy rolling castors. 


The “Y and E” line also includes a 
complete assortment of ledger cards 
and sheets, for machine accounting. 
Mail coupon for detailedinformation. 


"YAWMAN 4»» FRBE MFc.(0. 


f y 707 Jay Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES—STEEL SHELVING—DESKS—SAFES— 
OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES—BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


99 
E Please send me information re- 
garding the items I have checked 
below. 


(J Ledger Trays 

(1 Bookkeeper’s Desk 

Ledger Cards 

(J) Commercial Saving 
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“Wabash 


Accumulator 


ERE is atime saving device, simple, 
inexpensive, yet almost indispensable 
for easy handling of depositor’s checks. 


It'sa strong Leathertuff folder, expansible 
to accomodate cancelled checks and keep 
them where they are easy to file or find. 


When a new account is added, no need 
tounscrew ananchor rod to insert a guide 
—just type the name, insert in the cellu- 
loided tab of the Check Accumulator, 
and drop it in its proper alphabetic posi- 
tion instantly. Use an index of Wabash 
Steel Tab Guides in alphabetical arrange- 
ment. For big accumulations of checks, 
use the Accumulator as a name guide. 
Tabs on front flap make it easy toclear the 
file toany name. Get asample Check Accmu- 
lator now—you'll be pleased withthis bet- 


ter check file. Also ask about Wabash Sreel 
Tab Check File Guides. Use coupon below. 


The WABASH CABINET CO. 
WABASH, INDIANA 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
For Free Sample 
WABASH CABINET CO. 
Wabash, Indi 
Please send us sample and prices of your new 
heck Accumulator and information on 


Wabash Steel Tab and Celluloid 
Check File Guides. 
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(Continued from page 38) 
of pep and determined to do their best 
in the campaign. 

Individual team meetings were held 
each week at which time the managers 
and captains suggested methods of 
approach, explained in a brief way the 
functions of the several departments of 
the bank, offered their assistance help- 
ing to secure business, urged the team 
members to discuss their experiences, 
developed team pride, self-confidence, 
thanked them for their co-operation 
and asked for their continued support. 

We also found it advisable about the 
seventh week, when things started to 
slow up, to inject some special prizes 
in the form of merchandise. A special 
savings drive for ten days was .con- 
ducted and with each new savings 
account the employee received a 
number, the men depositing their 
numbers in one box and the girls 
depositing theirs in another box. At 
the expiration of the ten days a lottery 
was held, the lucky numbers drawn 
awarding to the holders thereof the 
prizes. This gave everyone a chance 
to win a prize, created a great deal of 
enthusiasm and pepped up the entire 
organization for the final two weeks of 
the campaign. 

It is necessary to keep all sources, 
directors, stockholders, employees, cus- 
tomers and friends informed regarding 
the progress of the campaign. In 
addition to local newspaper advertis- 
ing, we issued weekly printed bulletins 


THE 
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showing the standing of the teams, 
short articles in appreciation of the 
efforts of individual customers and 
employees. Daily bulletins were also 
used to keep up the interest of the 
employees. large gridiron score 
board was placed in a_ prominent 
position on the main banking floor on 
which was shown the daily progress 
of the teams. 

Eighth, Results —Our quota was set 
at one million dollars. The final figures 
show $1,641,508.70 with a total num- 
ber of 1,994 new customers welcomed 
to the bank. 

From a campaign of this kind we learn 
who of our employees can sell and 
who have aggressiveness and diplom- 
acy in proportion to that ability, 
These employees are not afraid of 
competition. They can be developed 
into positions which will bring them in 
contact with the public. They are 
business getters. It has brought about 
a closer relationship between our 
officers and employees and our cus- 
tomers and the bank’s personnel. It 
has put a whole organization “on its 
toes,’ all on the lookout for new 
business and ready to suggest to our 
present clientele the services of our 
various departments which they are 
not at the present time using. We 
believe that the general publicity we 
have had will continue to react 
favorably for many months, and that 
the time, money and efferts given this 
campaign are a good investment. 


In On a Neighborhood Party 


By FRED B. BARTON 


S many a banker knows, merely 
being nice to the folks who call in 


_ at your bank is a slow and laborious 


way of building up your business. 
There you sil, all dressed up and 
dignified looking, so very dignified in 
fact that the only folks who dare to 
speak to you are rich old men with 
prominent Adam’s apples and the hard 
luck guys with a story to tell and an 
attempt to.borrow money. There may 
be thousands of people passing your 
bank’s door every hour, but outside of 
the bank’s day after day customers, 
few of them ever come inside. 

Meanwhile, banks go ahead with 
their advertising, trying to get a 
longer fish pole to reach for customers 
with and spending dollars for every new 
depositor they get. The pretty sav- 
ings banks you give away, the calen- 
dars and blotters and all that sort of 
thing, indicate how strenuously banks 
are trying to apply salesmanship of a 
newer sort to the extending of their 
business. 

Advertising alone will not work the 
miracle. That would be like swallow- 
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ing a pill to make you beautiful —too 
good to be true. The time has come 
when, if a bank wants to make itself a 
vital factor in its city, it must apply 
aggressive, friendly salesmanship. 

Folks down in Louisville can tell you 
that for generations back the Louis- 
ville National Bank was a thoroughly 
dignified and orderly institution —but 
not much more. It had its place and 
was satisfied with it. Deposits were 
three million dollars; everything was 
lovely; the stock represented a com- 
fortable, safe investment. And then 
in 1919 the directors finally decided to 
quit being an honorable old bank and 
to become thoroughly new. Not 
necessarily new in buildings and equip- 
ment: the same old building still does 
duty, though they work it harder and 
have twice as many people going in and 
out. Not altogether new in personnel, 
either; but very much new in methods 
and ideas. 

Since 1919 deposits have jumped 
from three million to ten million. The 
bank has five branches, all of which 
have been opened within these eight 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Main lobby of 
the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, 
‘Pittsburgh, “Pa. 


| 


Special Art Metal file for Foreign Travel 
Service Department 


Art Metal Desks and files behind the cages 
and throughout the bank 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


standardized on Art Metal 


IGNIFIED beauty is the key- 
note of the new home of the 
Mellon National Bank. 


In order that this beauty should 
be lasting—that it should be pro- 
tected against the deterioration of 
time and damage by fire—metal 
equipment was specified through- 
out. 


And in every place possible, this 
equipment is Art Metal, because in 
Art Metal is found the most perfect 
combination of dignified beauty and 
enduring strength. 


Art Metal craftsmanship is seen 
in the grilles, doors, trim, tellers’ 
cages, counters, partitions, and files 
of ageless steel. And in every office, 


JAMESTOWN 


- NEW YORK 


both employees’ and officers’, an in- 
spection of the desks, tables and 
other equipment will reveal them to 
be beautiful examples of Art Metal 
furniture work. 


The Mellon National Bank is a 
typical example of the service that 
Art Metal can offer to financial insti- 
tutions. Thirty-eight years of experi- 
ence in equipping banks have taught 
us much about their needs. And, as 
practically all the built-in equipment 
is specially designed for each in- 
stallation, the finished job is certain 
to meet every requirement. 

We shall be glad to consult with 
you at any time on complete or par- 
tial installations. Please write us. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS::-: HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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: Linking Chicago With | 
21,000 Foreign Banks 


In order that business | 
—your business — may | 
be served, this institu- | 
tion maintains bank- | 

ing relations with | 
21,979 foreign banks 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 


THE BuRROUGHS 
(Continued from page 40) 


busy years. The whole organization 
is geared to move quickly. One 
Friday, two years ago, the directors 
decided to start an Industrial Loan 
Department, which had been under 
consideration for some time. Not a 
move had been made till then to order 
equipment and stationery and supplies, 
Yet on the following Monday the new 
department was open and ready for 
business. It was busy, too! 

President Richard Bean and his 
associates don’t seem ready to stop 
using new ideas even yet. Nor are 
they a bit above accepting a suggestion 
from a depositor and making use of it, 
Sometimes it just happens that the 
idea blossoms out into more than any- 
one dreamed of. 

For instance, early in March a store- 
keeper near the Parkland branch of 
this bank told the bank teller that he 
had just finished remodeling his corner 
store, and he wished mightily that he 
could celebrate some way and invite 
in all the people. But just how to do 
it was a problem. He asked the bank 
for advice. 


Now right here is where the story 

starts. Dudley Winston, vice-presi- 
dent, who received the request, might 
easily have passed the buck to some 
assistant, who would have looked im- 
portant and done nothing. A tele- 
phone call, or a brief letter, or the 
wastebasket, might have put an end to 
this retailer’s proposition. For after 
all, his troubles weren’t of immediate 
concern to the bank, and there was no 
pressing reason why the bank should 
interrupt its routine business to con- 
sole and encourage a lonely store- 
keeper. 

But Winston sees possibilities in 
almost anything that is unusual. So 
he went out and talked to this store- 
keeper personally, and then he visited 
every one of twenty or thirty shops 
around 28th and Dumesnil streets, 
where this retailer had his business. 
The outcome was that instead of hav- 
ing an opening for one store, the 
neighborhood finally arranged a com- 
munity party, for everybody within 
walking distance of those crossroads. 

Five thousand dodgers were printed, 
telling that from 6 to 9 p. m. on 
Saturday, March 12, the stores of that 
district would invite all their friends 
and neighbors to call around and get 
acquainted. That afternoon a steam 
calliope traveled up and down the 
neighboring streets for three hours, 
bearing big banners on its sides. And 
although it rained torrents that eve- 
ning, fully 2,000 people were on hand 
to celebrate the first community party 
that night. 

As a result of this, incidentally, the 
folks of Parkland are now forming 2 
community club. The bank will take 
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an interest in this to the extent of 
letting one of its officials serve as an 
officer of the new club, but even he 
must be a resident of that community. 
The plan throughout is to arouse and 
concentrate community spirit. 

So successful was the first party 
that Mr. Winston has carried the 
same idea through the bank’s six 
other suburban branches. He has 
modified the plan just a little, as his 
experience has grown, so that now he 
knows exactly what such a party will 
cost. or instance, the branch at 
Shelby and Oak was due to have its 
party the Saturday after Easter. The 
budget here was $78, distributed as 
follows: 


5,000 dodgers at $3 per M.... $15.00 


Distributing the dodgers..... 10.50 
Signs on the calliope......... 15.00 
Renting a big orthophonic 
victrola and records....... 2.50 
Total 78.00 


“We sign up all the storekeepers 
for $5 apiece, although we generally 
need only about $4 of it,” says Mr. 
Winston. “Incidentally, while we 
don’t figure on making a direct profit 
from this party and tell these stores 
not to expect too much, still some of 
them have made out pretty well. One 
neighborhood department store on a 
Saturday night when we had our 
calliope there did $500 more business 
than he had ever done on any 
Saturday since he started business. 
Another store, a confectionery, mixed 
up and sold six gallons of Coca-Cola 
syrup, which amounted literally to 
several hundred five-cent drinks. 

“For the bank’s part, we get five 
pounds of candy, preferably some- 
thing small like chocolate buds, to 
hand out to the youngsters, and some 
cookies and cakes for the grown-ups. 
We also hand out a few cigarettes for 
the men. The total cost is reasonable, 
as you can see.”” 

But just what is the procedure? 
How is the “party” handled? Any 
speech-making? Decidedly no. Any 
compulsory hand-shaking? Any 
“greeters?” No; given a happy crowd 
like this, every storekeeper knows 
how to take care of them. And the 
Visitors provide much of their own 
amusement. The youngsters, espe- 
cially. 

“For about the first hour and a half 
the kids run you ragged. We give 
them each a piece of candy and tell 
them to run along. Of course, they 
come back, but about 7:30 they 
retire and go home. We make sure to 
Save our best souvenirs until after the 
young ones have gone home. 

“All these stores arrange a special 
sale for that night, and later in the 
evening some stores give a souvenir 
With each purchase. One store handed 


A “CLEMCO” Berkshire installation in the offices of the 
Aurora National Bank, Aurora, Illinois. 


Twelve Thousand 
“CLEMCO” Desks Stocked 
For You 


OF RECENT incident expresses the magnitude of 
organization behind a “CLEMCO” Desk in terms 
of SERVICE. One morning we received a Long 
Distance call from a “CLEMCO” Representative for 
an emergency order covering sixty-four desks of one 
kind together with others requiring special work. 


At seven o’clock the same night the order was 
COMPLETE in Springfield, Illinois. This type of 
SER VICEis available to youthrough any “CLEMCO” 
Representative. 


“CLEMCO” Desks and Fine Office Suites are un- 


equalled for design, beauty of woods used and exclu- 
sive construction and convenience features. 


A helpful and interesting booklet, 
‘Pointers In Planning An Office,” will 
soon be ready. Request your copy now. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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Pens that make WARM friends! 


T costs alittle more to buy these 
gleaming velvet-touch Ester- 


brook Radio Pens (No. 968 
suits most everybody), but any- ee ‘ 

one who comes in your banking — 
office is grateful for them. 


—won't you write us for the free 


samples which will prove it? 


You can profit fromsuch pens ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


BANKERS 


PROOE 


WIRE CLOTH 


The only bullet resisting fabric made that per- 
mits free ventilation and unobstructed vision. 
Insist on Genuine “Ban Tex’? Wire Screens for 
your installations. Write for futher information. 


Made only by 


(formerly Scheeler’s Sons, Est. 1869) 
565 Terrace 


protect your bank with 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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| out cards for people to sign and then 
gave a bridge lamp to the lucky 
number. As a result he got a brand- 
new mailing list of 450 families right 
in his territory.” 

The calliope, meanwhile, is parked 
outside on the street, and the event is q 
big thing in that section of town. 

What’s the net result? 

First of all, it enables the bank to 
act as host and to say to its depositors, 
“I know you and you know me, but 
you don’t know your neighbors. Now 
get acquainted.” Such an iaformal 
evening as this breaks down prejudices 
and reserve and gets folks to mixing 
around and finding out that their 
neighbors are human. This sort of 
thing couldn’t be accomplished by 
ordinary means inside of years. 

Secondly, it gives the residents new 
pride in their own district. They 
didn’t know they had so many nice 
people right in their neighborhood! 
They feel a new pride in themselves. 
The fact that this big downtown bank 
is taking time to come out to their 
little section and stage a party for 
them shows them that that section of 
town is worth doing business in. They 
become impressed with their own 
dignity and worth. 

Mr. Winston showed me a letter 
which a small plumbing store had 
written after one of these community 
parties. “It was a grand success, and 
I’ll be glad to help do it all over again 
this fall,”’ the plumber wrote. “‘Every- 
body had a fine time. Some of the old 
folks said they wouldn’t have come, 
but they came to get the souvenirs for 
their kids. I’m satisfied that the 
souvenirs I gave out made me a lot of 
new and valuable friends.” 

Well, that’s what every store —and 
every banker —is trying to do. Make 
new and valuable friends. It doesn’t 
take a wad of money to do it either. 
The bank supplies the enthusiasm and 
the good-heartedness and the friendli- 
ness (which is such an important item 
that there’s no use starting such a 
party if you don’t have plenty of it). 
But after that, the storekeepers are 
glad to pay the big share of the expense. 


‘*Ask Me Another’’ 


APITALIZING on the popular fad of 

‘Ask Me Another,” appearing in the 
daily press everywhere, the American 
Southern Trust Company, of Little 
Rock, Ark., has used a question and 
answer advertisement to introduce its 
new life insurance trust booklet. A 
copy of the ad was later placed under 
the glass on the desks of some of the 
officers to encourage conversation about 
life insurance trusts. 

Other display ads entirely different 
were also used to invite inquiries, and 
short personal letters went to a special 
list which brought other inquiries. 
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The Changing Style in 
Savings 


(Continued from page 7) 


usually with judgment. It imposes an 
obligation and a responsibility on the 
banker that “‘hedge’’ clauses cannot 
modify so far as the morals of the 
transaction are concerned. The fashion 
of bond buying and the desire for wide 
distribution will endure according to 
the manner in which the investment 
banker discharges his duties. The 
outcome will not be known until 
adversity has come to provide a 
test. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
savings bank has probably passed from 
its old position in the savings picture. 
It is at best only one of several means 
of accumulation. The fact that the 
deposits of savings institutions in- 
creased a billion and a half last year 
and are at the highest point ever 


attained does not matter. The savings | 
bank is no longer the place where sav- | 


ings are left for an indefinite time that 
compound interest may do its work. 
The banker who looks upon savings as 
static is out of place in a dynamic age. 
His job is to develop constantly by all 
available means new business to re- 
place that which he is certain to lose. 
He will be more concerned with preach- 


ing the general importance and value | 


of savings accounts than with worrying 
over the sums that are withdrawn. He 
will be eager to tell his depositors and 
others how they may earn more with 
their capital than he can possibly pay 


in interest and demonstrate his facili- | 
ties for giving them the means to | 
accumulate against investment at a | 
higher rate. He will find a way to | 


profit from the sale of investments and 
he will go farther than a mortgage 
loan when one of his customers wishes 
to build or buy a home or other 
property. He will suggest details for 
saving for that purpose, demonstrate 
the importance of the down payment 
and the proportion of the equity and 
have relations with architects and 
builders whose work he can confidently 
recommend. The alert savings banker 
may do much to stimulate his own 
business, despite the changing styles 
In saving. But he will be a wise and 
tactful and energetic person if he can 
hold the old relations which existed 
between banker and savings depositor. 


They Always Say ‘‘No”’ 


SAYS THE BATTLE CREEK 
Moon-Journal: ‘‘It is hard to steer the 
Christmas Savings club account 
through the vacation season.” 

What makes it tougher still is that 
Mazuma W. Banker won’t let a man 


tap it.—C. C. Bradner, in Detroit Free 
Press. 


Permanent desks of steel th 
enhance the beauty of the 
_ finest offices 


Section of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. offices, St. Louis, Mo., equipped with GF Allsteel desks. 


Yet, with all their advantages, 
wonderfully low in price 


N the most beautiful settings GF Allsteel Desks are 

in perfect harmony. They are steel—with the life- 

long durability that only steel can have—with the fire- 
resisting, mar-proof quality that wood just can’t possess. 


But, in addition, they have the rich beauty of natural 
grain—the clean, graceful lines that mark the best in 
artistic design. Handsome Velvoleum tops are banded 
with bronze—and are warm to the touch, stain-proof, 
washable. Feet, too, are bronze. Baked-on enamel 
finish can’t chip or discolor. Steel drawers never 
stick—never warp. 


And, GF Allsteel desks—mahogany, walnut, or green 
finish—cost no more than ordinary old-fashioned 
wooden desks. Mail the coupon for catalog. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio; Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities 


The GF Alisteel Line: Safes - Filing Cabinets - Sectional 
Cases - Desks - Tables - Shelving - Transfer 
Cases - Storage Cabinets - Document Files - Supplies 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. - Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Desk catalog. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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For Modern Banks 


Window Shades 


Control Daylight—are truly 
decorative—and longer lived 


Athey Perennial Window Shades are actually 
the first real improvement in window shades 
since the roller shade was invented nearly 70 
years ago. 

Because they can be raised from the bottom, or lowered 
from the top (folding like an accordian) they permit 
shading just the part of the window that requires it, 
without shutting out all the light. And the cloth of 


which they are made diffuses a flood of soft light even through the parts of the 
windows over which the shades are drawn. 


The specially woven Coutil 
Cloth used is as near inde- 
structible as cloth can be 
made. And the shades have 
no latches, catches or springs 
to slip, stick or break. 


Thousands of installations 
prove their extra years of 
good-looking life make them 
the most economical shades 
obtainable. 


Make Awnings 
Unnecessary 


They perform the func- 
tions of both window 
shades and awnings, at a 
cost less than the cost 
of awnings alone. 


Truly Decorative 


The cloth of which they 
are made is dyed in 7 rich, 
non-fading colors. Instead 
of being unsightly they 
are really decorative. 
They are made in any 
length, and in widths up 
to 16 feet for any type of 
window - wood or steel — 
including the Circle Head 
windows, usually so hard 
to shade. 


Harvard Trust Co., Cambridge, Mass. With Athey Shades it is un- 
necessary to shade an entire window to shut out a few direct rays of 
Now installed in hundreds of sun. By lowering to the bottom the windows are screened from 


America’s finest buildings. 


prying eyes, yet sufficient light enters above the shades to flood the 
W rite for complete information 


room with daylight. 


bi, 6076 West 65th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
DEPARTMENT 


PRACTICAL. FORMS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK FOR 
USE IN THIS DEPARTMENT. BOOKLET D FULLY 
DESCRIBING THEM !8 YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


LepGeR Carps Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Build to Allow for 
Expansion 


(Continued from page 14) 


great disadvantage, and customers 
were becoming dissatisfied with con- 
ditions, especially the lack of safe 
deposit boxes. In spite of these handi- 
caps the total of deposits at this office 
had reached $4,000,000. 

At this point, a piece of land on an 
adjacent corner, 50’ x 170’, was pur- 


chased, and arrangements were begun 


to build a new building. 

Bearing in mind the rapid growth 
enjoyed by the office in its original 
location, the bank asked for plans for a 
building sufficient to take care of 
between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000 in 
deposits, and expandable to $12,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000 capacity. 

After careful study and considera- 
tion Sketch No. 1 (Page 13) was sub- 
mitted, with an estimated quotation of 
$70,000. After due consideration this 
plan was rejected for the following 
reasons: 

1. The size of the vault was too 
small. 

2. The location of the vault was un- 
satisfactory for the following reasons: 

(a) It made office space expansion 
impossible. 

(b) Its proximity to the main en- 
trance made it unsafe. 

(c) It was not properly correlated to 
cages and to work space. 

(d) It was not easily accessible to 
the officers. 

(e) It was not pleasing from an 
architectural standpoint. 

The reason for placing the vault at the 
side location in Sketch No. 1 was to 
make demolition of the vault, with its 
attendant expense, unnecessary when 
a further expansion of the building 
must be undertaken. 

However, in view of the objections 
to the vault location another plan was 
attempted (Sketch No. 2). This plan 
endeavored to provide more tellers’ 
windows and more work space. The 
vault was placed at the rear corner of 
the building in such a position that it 
would be possible, if necessary, to 
extend the lobby back of the front line 
of the vault by allowing for an irregular 
jog in the lobby outline. Of course, 
here again the purpose was so to place 
the vault that it would not have to be 
wrecked when it became necessary to 
expand. After due consideration, how- 
ever, this plan was considered un- 
satisfactory for the following reasons: 

1. The architectural appearance was 
not at all pleasing. 

2. Proper expansion of the bank 
lobby (that is, expansion without the 


irregular jog in the lobby line) would ° 


be impossible except by removal of 
the vault. 

3. The fact that contact between 
the east and west side cages could be 
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had only through the vault, created a 

4. The vault itself, though larger | [BX % 
than the original, was not capable of | [BN 


ers expansion except by complete tearing ate 3 
down and re-building. 
afe The estimated cost of Sketch No. 2. 


di- was $93,000. 
ice Realizing that the expansion prob- i it 
lem was the main difficulty to be | ix & 
an solved, a third sketch was designed, & A 
ur- (Sketch No. 3) with expansion possibili- | [gg ay 
un ties as the main consideration, the | | ee) 
length of the building being increased | |B ¥.: 
vth 97 ft. over the length shown on the | [Rf Y: 
nal previous sketch. Fifteen tellers’ win- | [B& aA 
ra dows were provided, with expansion 4 ‘} 
of facilities for four more windows between ne Be 
) in the bank lobby and the vault lobby. | [RB e% 
0,- Additional work space for further ex- ¥. ¥. 
pansion was provided back of the ¥. ¥. 
Ta- vault. It may be wondered why in an me 
ub- this sketch the vault was not set back se a 
n of farther, thereby providing still more | |}M ov 
this cage expansion possibilities. The rea- A & 
ring son was, of course, that even as A 
planned on Sketch No. 3 the building | [gg ua 
too would look too empty and vacant for | |B a 
years to come, and if the vault were | |Rg ¥: 
un- set still farther back this emptiness | [3 ese 
ons: would be still more accentuated. i: cas 
sion 
HE additional length of the building | |&& ge 
en- in Sketch No. 3 necessitated a higher | 
ceiling in order to get the proper 
d to architectural effect. Both the added < 
length and the added height, of course, a 
e to increased the cost, which was estimated es 
at $158,000. In spite of this, however, 7 
an the plan was in general approved and T- 
working drawings were ordered made; Se) 
tthe not, however, without considerable HA 
to dissatisfaction over both price and 
its appearance. — 
vhen At this point the expandable vault, | [J Our Preliminary Survey for : this eight aK 
ding earlier referred to, became available. | [B@ story building for the Aurora National Bank, 
, This vault consisted of a box, all walls | [RM showed that five additional floors could be 20 
Lions of which are made up of two series of ¥. ‘ ¥. 
was standard metal units, staggered at the ¥. profitably tenanted, and the steel framing ¥ 
plan joints, and so fastened to each other as | [MM was designed to permit of their construction, mn 
llers’ to form one single vault unit, the en- | 
being encased in fire-resisting ‘k 
er 0 walls, and plastered on the exterior. “_— , 
at it This vault haere: be moved on rollers, De The building was 100% leased the day it was & 
, to expanded at one or both ends when | |e opened, and additional requests for space indicated 3 
| line desired, and dismantled and re- | IB¢ that extra floors could have been readily rented. Y- 
gular assembled at will. With the advent of 
urse, this type of vault construction it be- | [6% This again proves the accuracy and value of ee 
place came evident that both the building | |PX these Preliminary Surveys which are a part of ve 
to be and the vault could be so built as to Weary and Alford Company Complete Service. A 
ry to accommodate present business, and oe 
how- then both building and vault together eo 
un- expanded when future business made ¥. 
sons: it necessary. The bank, therefore, ¥. 
2 was discarded Sketch No. 3, and proceeded , Re 
a agp plans for a building big enough WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY i 
an or an estimated five years’ expansion 
t the only, to be so constructed that it A 
vould ° could be further expanded later with CHICAGO 
al of minimum cost and effort. TY: 
This was the plan finally adopted ry: 


ld be ing expansion was provided for by | ————————— 
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Forty-eight 


How 


are the Doors 


Boxes? 


A beautiful flush front 
—WNo protruding hinges 


Section at a time’ LOCK PUNCHING 


There is only ONE 
Safe Deposit Box Listed as 
STANDARD- 


BURGLARY 
By the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Before you buy or specify safe deposit 
box equipment, know that the “Four-Lock- 
Door” Safe Deposit Box provides greater 
-rentability than ordinary boxes. And 
the price makes it a wise investment. 


Install as many Four Lock Door” Box Sections as gaan eaenil 
you want. Then add sections as you rent them. STOPPED 
Fill any part or every inch of space, as you prefer. HERE 

erfully given. 

Experienced engineering help cheerfully given. Write Safety 


for details. 
Standard 
Invincible Metal Furniture Co. of the World” 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener 


Quickest and handiest way to moisten fingers when 
handling papers. A great convenience for bookkeep- 
ing machine operators in picking up ledger leaves 
quickly and easily, or anyone sorting or filing papers. 
Felt pad mounted on 
water reservoir, fits snugly 
in hollow of palm and 
provides moisture at tips of fingers, facilitating picking up or 
turning papers instantly. Eliminates fumbling, the unsani- 
tary habit of moistening fingers in mouth, and loss of time 
reaching for a moistener on the desk. Nothing to interfere 
with use of the fingers—leaves them free for adding machine 
or other work. Pays for itself in a week in time saved. 
Mailed on receipt of price or sent on approval. 


Price 75c each, 6 for $4.00. Salesmen Wanted 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 West Seventh St., St. Paul, Minnesota 
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installing columns and beams in the 


rear wall in such a fashion that a new 
addition could be built carrying oyt 
the same details as those in the banking 
room as originally built. Upon com- 
pletion of the new unit, the inter. 


_ mediate wall between the new unit and 
| the old building may be removed, the 


vault placed on rollers and moved 
into the new location and enlarged as 


_ desired, additional cages installed to 


the rear of and in a parallel line with 
present cages, and the entire rear of 


the bank thus made again to effect the 


appearance of the original building. 
By the adoption of this plan, with 


movable, expandable vault, the 
_cost of the original building was 
decreased about 25 per cent below the 


estimated cost of Sketch No. 3, and at 


the same time future expansion was 


provided for and the building was 


| architecturally correct. The bank was 


assured that when completed its build- 


ing would have the appearance of a 


busy institution, and at the same 


_ time, whenever the volume of business 


made it crowded, it could be expanded 


_in order to accommodate all the needs 


of its customers. 

Sketch No. 5 indicates what may be 
done with the present structure in 
order to expand it to a capacity for 
handling deposits to the amount of 
$12,000,000. Note the increase in 
vault space, and the addition of six 
cages, providing twelve additional 
tellers’ windows. With this arrange- 
ment it is also possible to expand the 
officers’ quarters near the entrance, as 
it is possible to vacate the larger cages 
near the officers’ quarters without 
detriment to the operation of the bank. 
A mezzanine over the vault at the 
rear would, if needed, provide addi- 
tional working space. 

This system, adopted for the Kins- 
man-East 140th St. Office, is also 


_ being used at two more Union Trust 


branches, and has been adopted as 
the Union Trust Company’s type of 
future branch bank building. By this 
system the expansion problem may be 


| satisfactorily met and customers given 


banking facilities directly commensu- 


_rate with their current needs. 


For Future Generations 


COPIES of all Chicago newspapers 


for May 21, which related the epic 
of Lindbergh’s flight to Paris and those 
for June 6, reporting the Chamberlin- 
Levine flight to Berlin, were sealed 
June 7 in the corner-stone of the new 


State Bank Building, at Monroe and 


LaSalle Streets, Chicago. A _ history 
of the bank since its inception nearly 
forty-eight years ago and photographs 


‘of all the bank’s officers also were 


sealed in the metal container. 
The building will be opened for 
occupancy March 1, 1928. 
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Who'll Sell Bonds to 


Farmers? 


(Continued from page 9) 


his country customer without effort. 

A city man isolated for any reason 
will purchase securities over the tele- 
phone, or by letter, but to sell to a 
farmer one has to go to see him. 

Any bond salesman traveling small 
towns knows the truth of this. The 
full extent of the farmer’s mental 
lassitude in dealing with investments 
is “impossible but true.’ Take as an 
example the actual case of a prosperous 
farmer, a college graduate and con- 
siderably above the average in educa- 
tion and intelligence, who lives on the 
road between two small towns, fifteen 
miles from either. Over a period of 
two years a bond salesman traveled 
by automobile between these towns 
every few months, and his route led 
him past the home of this man, whom 
we will call Mr. J- - - - - - - - . He 
solicited business from him, stopping 
for a little while when he came through, 
and sold him several $1,000 bonds at 
various times. Mr. J- - - - preferred 
high-grade municipals, and this was 
the type of security the bond salesman 
placed with him. 


NEW road was opened, and the 

salesman changed hisroulte, nolonger 
passing the farmer’s door The busi- 
ness was too small to justify personal 
solicitation if it involved special effort, 
but the farmer, of course, remained on 
the mailing list of the house and regu- 
larly received complete information 
regarding its offerings He could still 
transact business with the house with 
facility if he would take the initiative — 
all he had to do was to notify it, and 
any security he desired would be 
shipped on draft to his bank. 

But did he? Or, rather, does he? — 
for this actual occurrence is only illus- 
trative of the financial habits of 
farmers everywhere. Emphatically, 
he did not. A year later the bond 
salesman saw him and he had made 
two purchases of stock in a newly- 
promoted company whose own pros- 
pectus should have been sufficient to 
damn it to the man who read it ana- 
lytically —a company whose personnel 
included no one the farmer had ever 
heard of before, whose officers and 
directors obviously were promoters. 

Mr. J- - - - - eventually learned 
that all was not well with the corporate 
argosy that was to bring him big 
dividends. He had tried to get his 
money back and couldn’t. The old 
Story about the city slicker — 

“You know,” he confided to the 
bond salesman, “I was rather scared 
of it from the first.” 

“Then why did you buy it if you 
Were afraid of it? Didn’t you know 
that a letter to us would bring 


Stationery 


OF UNUSUAL WORTH 


The production of bank stationery of 
unusual worth is our business. 


The correctness of this policy —that 
of giving exceptional service at an hon- 
est price—is proven by the constant 
growth of our nation-wide clientele 
and the steady stream of re-orders 
from banks already on our books. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it to us, 
and we will immediately send you our 
portfolio of samples. 


ISLER-TOMPSETT 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
2939 Benton St. St.Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in the items checked. Please 
send samples and prices. This implies no obligation. 
0 Pocket Checks 0 Envelopes 
(0 Customers Checks 0 Monthly Statement Sheets 
(0 Counter Checks 0 Financial Statement Folders 
O Cashiers Checks O Drafts 
Te’ C Certificates of Deposit [ Notes 
Letter Heads Deposit Tickets 
Buyer 


LANSING, 


BESTUVALL—Bankers’ 


RUBBER BANDS 


It pays to use good bands 


BESTUVALL BANKERS’ RUBBER BANDS 
are made from the highest grade of pure gum, floating ; 
stock, and are guaranteed to pass all the specifica- ” 
tions of the United States Bureau of Standards, they -R.mMc 
are entirely seamless. BMS CLINTOCK COMPA NY 

Our large volume on these high grade bands en- 
ables us to name you prices that make your costs less 
than ordinary bands can be bought for. 


We can supply all sizes in either red or gray stock. 
We would appreciate the opportunity of sending you 
samples, chart, and quoting on your requirements. 


THE DYKEMA RUBBER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our 
BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS * 
COVER the COUNTRY 


ADVERTISING GIFT 


SOUVENIRS 


For Openings, Anniversaries, etc. Novel- 
ties for Men, Women and Children 


Send For Large Sample 
Assortment To Select From 


WEINMAN BROS., Factory 
419 So. Wells St., CHICAGO 
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TRAVELER 


Harry Frances 


New Travel Book FREE 


To purchasers of ABA Certified Cheques 


A:B-A CHEQUES 


‘THIs advertisement will appear during July in the Saturday 

Evening Post, Literary Digest, Life, Time, New Yorker, Vogue, 
National gS ay Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, Review of 
Reviews, Asia, Travel, Country Life, American Hebrew, American 
Legion Monthly and Army & Navy Journal. 

It will be seen by nearly 7,000,000 families, including a large 
number of your depositors. 

For the utmost safety and convenience in traveling advise your 
customers to carry A’B:A Certified Cheques. If they are going abroad, 
give them a complimentary copy of “All About Going Abroad” 
when they buy their cheques. 


AGENTS: BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATURAL GRIP PENHOLDER 
(Not a Fountain Pen) 


Are You Experiencing Real 
Pen Comfort? 


Is writing a hardship? Do you pinch your 
pen? Do you experience writing 
fatigue? If so, your pen- 
holder is at fault. 


The NATURAL GRIP 
PENHOLDER is so designed 
that it can be held in one position 
only—the recognized correct writing 
__ position, eliminating fumbling, pinching, and 
writing fatigue. Note provisions for thumb and 
finger rests. These features make for perfect pen control. 


MADE OF BAKELITE A BEAUTIFUL HOLDER 


Standard Model, 35c. 
NATURAL GRIP PEN COMPANY 
a Models, $1.00. Johnson Building 
pa of Each, 750. DENVER - COLO. 
refully packed and prepaid by mail. 
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you suggestions for securities like you'd 
been getting?” 

“Well a man paid me a note, and 
you didn’t come around, and this 
fellow came out to see me so man 
times that I finally just bought.” 

The illustration is not at all extreme, 
The average farmer waits for things to 
come to him; his very occupation js 
conducive to this state of mind. The 
only man that can reach him profitably 
with good investments is his banker, 
whom he sees at his desk on Saturday. 

Keep in mind that this is the average 
farmer. There are plenty of excep- 
tions, men who buy regularly from 
large bond houses, who transact their 
business by mail, or in the offices of 
the investment concerns, or whose 
business is regularly and _ profitably 
solicited by salesmen from high-grade 
concerns. The large bond _ houses 
actively compete with the country 
bank’s bond department among these 
customers, but the banker has the 
small customer and the isolated cus- 
tomer all to himself. 

The Citizens Bank naturally does 
not urge its depositors to withdraw 
their money and buy securities as long 
as they are satisfied. But there comes 
a time when many customers are 
bound to buy something, and in being 
alert at this point, the Citizens Bank of 
Pulaski has found profit. 


From Sawdust Back to 
the Soil 


(Continued from page 26) 


and the best specimens shown. Pro- 
fessional growers are also invited to 
make displays, but they are not 
permitted to compete for prizes. The 
prizes offered total $60 to $75, and 
are competed for by eighty-five to a 
hundred people, representing both 
town and rural growers. 

As an example of the association 
between the bank and the flower 
lovers, it might be stated that there is 
rarely a time when there are not one 
or more vases of flowers in the bank 
that were brought in by local growers. 
There are scores who make a practice 
of bringing to the bank their earliest 
and choicest flowers, which are placed 
on display. The window of Miss 
McChristy is more or less of a clearing 
house of information about flower 
growing, and to those who come to her 
for information she is always able to 
furnish it or tell where to get it. 

The flower shows usually pack the 
lobby of the bank throughout the day 
and evening, bringing in and establish- 
ing a pleasant contact with hundreds 
of people who would not come into 
touch with the bank otherwise. It 1s 
probable that hundreds of depositors, 
most of them women, have been 
brought to the bank as a result of this 
work of Miss McChristy. 
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H Fifiy-one 
wd A Federal Reserve of 
re (Continued from page 22) = Pl 
deposits is now 55.5 per cent and 
during March there was a decrease in Ct: 2 
me. deposit resources i th bi d 5 
: Here is a situation where the banks SE ) S 
will have in ro ee 4 I V4 ele) 
any large demands for accommodation ae 2 
bl their customers, and it comes of Commerce 
ker, just at a time when there is every hope if | 
lay. -and expectation that the business IKE the blood in your own body, the cash-stream of com- s 
about to disappear an ritain resume na trengthening 
heir nations. This will tend to high rates. 5 demands the utmost protection while it is in your hands. 5 
s of Business men would like to see cheaper : The first function of banking is the physical stewardship s) 
108e rates and they will give Mr. McKenna’s Zi of the vast funds entrusted to the many financial institu- e| 
bly suggestion extremely careful attention. tions of this country. S| 
‘ade At the same time there is a wide- The large deposits in your vaults are a constant challenge | 
uses spread demand that Government ex- to the keenest criminal minds. To be constantly ahead of Q 
hese the best burglar brains for forty years. Write for 
the debt is the largest single item for which Jlete inf Bim, wor te | 
cus- the Government has to find money. 
There are huge Government refunding 't%- YORK SAFE anp LOCK COMPANY | 
does operations that must be taken in hand (, ” Factory and Principal Office - Yorx, Pa. S| 
raw during the next five years, and if rates 
long for money could be cheapened all- rh i 
mes round, it would be an almost unbounded dy Yeu, in the 
are blessing for British industry and for il new Graybar Building, 4 
eing every taxpayer. 
1k of 
ig IS commonly believed that one 
reason why the banks are so heavily ht § 
7 loaned up, at a time when the indus- | \| | fe 
trial demands for money have not i! 
reached any large volume as a result Fi i BS 
of improving business, is because of 4 ff] 
Pro- the heavy borrowing to pay taxes. 
dt Thus the funds of the commercial q i } 
not banks, which ought to be available Ua 
The for strictly commercial enterprise, are ahd be 
and tied up in the unproductive business of 3h ig | ot 
to a paying the Government’s expenses. 
both The financial editor of the London Aha 
Times expressed the popular view Fats 
ation when he said: — “Abundance and cheap- 
ower ness go together. London cannot 
sre is resume its position as the cheapest 
- one financial center while suffering from 
bank scarcity. It must not be forgotten 
wes. that the loss of production last year — —— 
tice considerably reduced the amount of 
aced een available in London, for large 
were paid to foreign countries 
rin or coal, which in happier circum- 
oa stances would have brought money AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
o her this country. It was a double loss.” 
le to ne of the suggestions so far made 
which is somewhat in line with Mr. ore 
k the McKenna’s remarks is the possibility 
» day that as the currency used in domestic STAMP 
blish- business in Britain is rarely if ever Avoid disputes and 
dreds Presented for conversion into gold, Bae ie 
into While Britain’s peculiar position as a 
It is center for international trading often- Something New ot’ sealing sand quick and accurate 
itors, umes brings unexpected and some- for mailing without sealing wax. Newly patented device 
been times inconvenient demands for the Seal it up and fasten the Envelock; then try to break the seai interesting one, too! 
f this actual metal, it might be possible to style Envelock has the endorsement of the Post Office Depart- a 
fix different reserve ratios for the | Agus SAPETY ENVELOPE CO. $5 bone, | CASTERS, W. Now Tock 
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PROVEN 
Performance 


Writes Bright Blue 

Turns Jet Black 
~Its. Waterproof 
and Everlasting 


| WITH ANY OTHER couse 


SHOUTING 


ONE OPERATION 
NOTE 


REGISTER 


AUGUST 
10th, 1918 


The Berlin National Bank 
Berlin, New Jersey 
bought their first supply of this system 


THEY ARE STILL USING 
THIS SYSTEM 


years 


They write: “Your System is all your 
Representative claimed it to be and more. 
We would not be without it.”’ 


Write for our booklet, “All Over the Country.” 
Your Bank Needs This System 
UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


| 1714-1720 No. Robey St. 


Tell Your Story 


YOUR advertising, properly written 
and placed, will pay. Let us tell 
you what we are accomplishing for 
35 clients in the Central West. Fees 
reasonable. Inquiries invited. 


Bankers Publishing Company | 
Theo. E. Reeves, Manager. 
Financial Advertising Agency 


Toledo, O Ohio. | 


DEPOSIT SLIPS 


35c per M 


500,000 - 
250,000 - 37c per M 50,000 - 45¢ per M 
100,000 - 40c *“* M 25,000 - 50c ‘* M 


Minimum Quantity 25,000. Prices F.0.B. Chicago, Ill 
Deposit Slips can be had any size up to 344 x 7. Slips put 


35c per M 


| up in pads of 100 each and wrapped in shan. of 5,000 each. 


Delivery within 30 days or sooner. 
LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Send for samples. 

| PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 
Business Stationery 
CHICAGO 
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different classes of business. It is also 
pointed out that the great concentra- 
tion of banking in Britain — most of the 
business being in the hands of five strong 
institutions —may make feasible the 
use of lower ratios than were thought 
necessary for the greatly different 
condition in America when the Federal 


| Reserve System was being devised. 


When Disraeli was Prime Minister 
of England he once remarked that he 
didn’t see the use of a Bank Act which 
had to be suspended every time the 
emergency developed for which it was 
created. In fairness, it must be said 
that it has only been suspended four 
times and has been a useful instrument 
in its day, but the growing feeling is 
that the development of deposit bank- 
ing, which was hardly taken into 
account when the present Act was 
framed in 1844, makes revision essen- 
tial to the best interests of the British 
people. 

Americans who have reached the 
age of thirty will remember, and 
younger ones interested in banking 
will doubtless have read, of the long, 
tedious debates in Congress _ before 
our present Federal Reserve System 
became law in 1913. The arguments 
for and against were interminable, and 
many sincere people believed the 
system would never’ work. Its 
splendid success has, of course, ban- 
ished all thoughts of the fears felt 
before it proved its thorough sound- 
ness. It will be a strange turn of the 
wheel of monetary history if the 
people of Britain, after having watched 
the thorough try-out the Federal 
Reserve System has had in _ the 
tremendous times of the past twelve 
years, should decide to adopt its 
essential features for themselves. 


Less Noise and More 
Industries 


(Continued from page 20) 


less of this, it has been emphasized so 
conspicuously here that it approaches 
the unusual and is therefore worth 
telling about. 

The big thing about a policy of this 
sort is that the banker or a bank that 
adopts it becomes the center of things 
in the community. Also, it means 
much to the whole of the main street of 
town. The more people coming to 
_ Linden to live, the more coming there 
to establish factories and work, the 
more the downtown part of the place 
flourishes. It thus means a lot to 
everyone, and especially to the bank. 


Artist —This is my latest picture, 
“Bank Clerks at Work.” 
realistic. 

Critic —But they aren’t at work. 

Artist — Yes, 
Guaranty News. 


It’s very 


that’s the realism. 
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Bogus But Innocent 


(Continued from page 24) 


go through with it. The man was 
indicted and pleaded not guilty. 

“At the trial his counsel was a law- 
yer, also a negro, of good standing and 
a reputation for shrewdness. Call 
him Harrison. In choosing the jury 
he passed up the usual line of question- 
ing. Every man called—the panel 
happened to be all white men—was 
asked whether he had ever lived in the 
South. 

‘Not that it would matter, neces- 
sarily,’ the lawyer would add. ‘We 
have many good friends among white 
folk in the South, but there’s always a 
chance that some prejudice against the 
black man on account of his color may 
be held by a white man from there.’ 

“He was so polite and good-natured 
about it that the men accepted for the 
jury couldn’t help but feel how fair and 
broadminded and unprejudiced they 
were. They approved of Harrison, too. 

“The evidence was presented. The 
defense counsel did not question it. 
He put on some character witnesses, 
including a clergyman —all colored — 
who testified to the defendant’s general 
uprightness. Then he called the 
defendant himself who told this story: 

“He had not meant to defraud any 
one. The check he had presented was 
worthless, he admitted readily, but he 
had not received any money for it. 
If money had been offered him, he 
would have turned it back. 

“He explained that he was a student 
in a business college and had been 
studying, as part of his course, the 
nature of checks and how they were 
used in business. Having never had 
any experience with checks, he had 
thought to test his knowledge of how 
to write a check by filling out one of 
the blank forms used at the college and 
seeing if it would be accepted where 
checks were cashed. Of course, he 
had had no intention of accepting 
money for the check he presented. 
It was only a test. He was’ sorry to 
have been misunderstood. 

“The next witness was the man who 
ran the business college—one for 
colored folks, with an office, a printed 
course of study and a list of students. 
The printed matter was submitted in 
evidence.*. 

“The jury;found the defendant not 
guilty without leaving seats.” 


Bank’s Two-Ton Safe 
Carried Off and Looted 
—Pittsburgh Post 


_ The story came from a small town 
in Kansas, and the town marshal is 


reported to have said: ‘“Burglars; 


are carrying things too darned far 
around this town.” —C. C. Bradner in’ 
Detroit Free Press. 
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Today, Banks 


that Provide for Ilomorrow 


Now, with Diebold Admore 

Vault you can build your 
bank to- accommodate present 
patronage, yet adequately provide 
for future expansion. 


Diebold Admore Vault solves the 
progressive, rapidly-growing bank's 
greatest problem—expansion. No 
longer is it necessary to suffer 
with cramped, crowded quarters 
to avoid the muss and inconven- 


Cross section of Diebold 
iin Vole ience associated with the remodel- 


ing of building and vault. 


Diebold Admore Vault may be 
moved, expanded, or contracted at 
will, and, when used with a No. 10 
classification Burglarproof Vault 
Door, carries a No. 10 Burglary 
Insurance Rating. 


A Diebold Admore Vault installed 
now, simplifies your expansion 
problems for years to come. 


Write for free, illustrated circular. 


\ 


New York, Omaha, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Richmond, Boston, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 
. Export Office: 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Bank 


‘JOURNALIZING 


PROVIN 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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SHS CLEARING HOUSE 


New 
Multiple 


Automatic Boo 


This new Burroughs is the most com- 
plete bank bookkeeping machine ever 
produced. It does three bank jobs— 
posting, proving and journalizing—in 
one operation. The saving of time and 
expense that it brings to bankers is 
result of the many new advantages 
hitherto unobtainable in mechanical 
bookkeeping. Briefly, here is what the 
machine offers: 


Posting—Posts customers’ ledgers and 
statements, automatically adding de- 
posits, subtracting checks, and extend- 
ing new balance with every posting. 
Automatically accumulates totals of 
all checks, deposits and new balances. 


Proving —Automatic proof, as soon 
as ledgers and statements are posted 


that all items have been posted, that 
checks have been posted as checks and 
deposits as deposits. This eliminates 
Old and New Balance or Long Balance 


proofs. 


Journalizing—Automatically 
vides a journal that shows not only the 
complete detail of every transaction, 
but also the old and new balance on 
every active account. Moreover, this 
journal is a record of items actually 
posted. Any ledger account could be 
completely reconstructed from this 
record. 


Don’t you want to see this new 
Burroughs? The nearest office will be 
glad to show it to you. A phone call or 
the coupon below is all that is necessary. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Burroucus Appinc MAcHINE oF Canapa, LIMITED 


Windsor, Ontario 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6427 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Please arrange to show me the new Burroughs 
Multiple Register Bank Bookkeeping Machine. 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Fifty-six 


Foreign Mortgage-Bank Bonds 


as any like investments in the world. 

That is true also of the bonds of the 
Caja de Credito Hipotecario of Chile, 
sold here at about the same time. For 
years they have been actively traded 
in and looked upon as a prime liquid 
investment on London, Berlin, Paris, 
Amsterdam, and Geneva stock ex- 
changes. Ordinarily, there was suffi- 
cient investment capital in Europe to 
absorb these needs—and send us on 
balance about two or three billion 
dollars, much of it going into mortgages 
on American farms —but since the war 
that is not the case, although authori- 
ties believe that Europe will soon 
supply its own capital needs again and 
compete with the United States for a 
share of the financing in other lands. 
If that is so, and I think it is although 
it may not come so soon, South 
America, where this land mortgage 
banking business is well-developed and 
equally as well safeguarded, promises 
to be an almost unlimited field for that 
sort of finance. Columbia, Bolivia, 
Peru, Chile, and I do not know how 


(Continued from page 37) 


many more, have already sold such 
bonds in this market. 

All of which explains why capital 
goes more readily into foreign farm 
mortgages than into our own. A 
century of custom and practice in 
Europe and South America has devel- 
oped marvelous machinery for creating 
and distributing such bonds. The 
collateral behind these mortgage bank 
bonds floated here is popularized and 
more liquid. The technique of issuing 
such paper abroad is more highly 
perfected. They have been at it for 
over 100 years whereas we are just 
beginning to distribute farm mortgage 
bonds in a large way. Once our 
Federal Farm Loan Bank, and a few 
hundred other farm mortgage banks, 
get that sort of a system moving as 
smoothly as it moves abroad, capital 
will automatically flow its way. 

That disposes of about all the points 
brought up in the fourth paragraph of 
this article, with the exception of the 
likelihood that lending American money 
to foreign farmers prejudices the 


interests of our own tillers of the soil, 
While long-term credits to American 
farmers may be a partial solution to 
their problems. better markets {for 
what they procuce is more essential to 
them just now. If the $25,000,000 
loaned to German burghers results in 
larger beet-sugar crops, larger truck 
gardening yields, more potatoes and 
other native produce to market at 
home or abroad, they will sell the 
surplus and have money with which to 
buy American wheat. American pork, 
and American cotton, our three great 
farm staples. And in like manner, 
loans being placed by us elsewhere 
stimulate production where they are 
sent and thus in the aggregate increase 
the foreign supply of goods and services 
to exchange back to us for our goods 
and services. Those who cannot see 
the bread so cast upon the water com- 
ing back to us again, are as far behind 
the times in their principles of political 
economy as the machinery here for 
issuing and distributing farm mort- 
gage bonds is behind the system abroad. 


The cable plow drawn by traction engines at either side of the field—near Oldendorf, Germany 


When the Executor is Unqualified 


KE THE executor of father’s will, 
and I have just probated it. What 
was the balance of father’s credit 
when he died?”’ the executor asked. 

“Five thousand dollars,” the New 
Hampshire bank told him. 

“I’ve been collecting in the assets of 
the estate as fast as I can. Here’s 
$5,000 more, and I want you to put the 
whole $10,000 in a new account in my 
name as executor.” 

The new account was opened and 
the execut# checked Ouf the money. 
Then it appeared that while the 
executor had probated the will he had 


not qualified as executor as required by 
law, and the estate sued the bank for 
the $10,000 which the executor had 
withdrawn and squandered. 

“*As far as the $5,000 in the bank at 
the time of the testator’s death, the 
burden was on the bank to satisfy 
itself that the party to whom the 
money was paid was legally entitled to 
receive it. If the bank made a mistake, 
which it did in this case, it does so at 
its peril,” the estate contended, and 
the New Hamsphire courts ruled that 
the bank was liable in the case of 
Holder vs Bank, reported in 93 


Atlantic Reporter, 1040. In the same 
case, however, the court ruled that the 
bank was not liable for the $5,000 
deposited after the testator’s death. 
‘The case presented is this: One who 
has converted the property of another 
delivers it to a third party to hold 
subject to the depositor’s order. The 
depositary, in good faith, and with no 
knowledge of the depositor’s wrong 
doing, parts with possession of the 
property, as ordered by the depositor. 
The law is well settled that such acts 
do not amount to a conversion,” was 
the reasoning of the court. —M. L. H. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., 0.8.4. 4070-7-27-aDV. 
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XPERIENCE is a prime requi- 
site of successful banking. Since 
1863 the First National Bank in 
Detroit has been accumulating that 
experience which is today your 
assurance of safety and satisfaction. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 


INCORPORATED 
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Kalamazoo equipment for mechanical accounting provides you with a 
compact, securely bound, portable record in binders that can be conveni- 
ently stored in safe or vault, or used for reference with no danger of losing 
sheets and a posting tray that provides every aid to safe work. 


Due to the construction of the posting tray, there is no chance for misfiling 
of sheets or getting them out of their proper order, yet every aid to rapid 
posting is provided. 


There are other safety features to the Kalamazoo binder-tray that merit 


your investigation. 


If you are using or expect to use bookkeeping machines for compilation of 
your records, see Kalamazoo binder-trays in use at leading banks and 
industrial companies. Our representatives will be glad to arrange for your 
visit to one of our customers in your vicinity. Write us today for complete 


information. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 


LEADERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
a OF LOOSE LEAF 
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Sales Offices in principal cities 
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